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By CHARLES FLETCHER ALIEN. 


With an Authentic Picture Taken in 1868. 


IT CARSON died May 23, 1868, 
at Bent’s Fort, Colorado Terri- 
tory, not long after his return 

from Washington and further East, he 
having visited Boston during the win- 
ter. During this first trip to the Atlan- 
tic Coast he sat for at least two photo- 
graphs, which are exhibited in the State 
Museum at the Capitol in Denver. The 
biographies of Carson are mostly dated 
within a few years of his death, and in 
none of them that have been accessible 
to the writer has a genuine picture of 
Kit Carson been found. Peter’s Life 
of Carson was published before 1868, 
and may contain an authentic picture, as 
it was read and commented on by its 
subject. In every instance the pictures 
found in biographies and encyclopedias 
have been “fakes” and unreal. Even 
in the Colorado Capitol is a painting of 
Carson that is a credit only to the nerve 
of the artist. 

We are glad to give the readers of 
Sports AFIELD what is perhaps to most 
of them the first view of Kit Carson’s 
face, and have to thank, for the loan of 
the original, Mr. W. W. Ferguson, a 
G. A. R. veteran, State Custodian at 
the Colorado Capitol building. 

We have no intention of repeating Kit 
Carson’s history, but'a few dates and 


facts may be of interest. He was born 
in 1809 in Kentucky, in Madison County, 
and in 1824 or sooner went to Howard 
County, Missouri, where he was ap- 
prenticed to a saddler at the age of 15; 
of his parents there is little history. 

At this time, when the Santa Fé Trail 
had become a reality, and the new world 
of the Rockies the adventure ground of 
the country, the wild blood in his veins 
set him afoot, and he soon joined a 
trading outfit, bound to New Mexico. 
For about 16 years Kit Carson lived the 
life of a hunter—sometimes among the 
Indians, sometimes as a trapper—and 
for 8 years of the time under hire to 
Bent and St. Vrain, his business being 
to supply meat to Bent’s Fort and to 
their other camps. 

When ‘about 36, he married a Co- 
manche girl, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter within a year. Very soon after this 
event, Kit was seriously wounded by a 
puma, and upon receiving news of his 
dangerous condition, the young mother 
rode 100 miles to be at his bedside. This 
effort cost her life; but her devotion 


may be remembered as an evidence of 
racial loyalty and womanly character. 
Some five years later, when he went to 
St. Louis with his young daughter to 
place her in a school, he met Lieut. Fré- 
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mont. He was then waiting for a guide 
and impatient at his delay. Carson of- 
fered his services and was engaged to 
conduct the first exploring party under 
Frémont’s command. He must have re- 
turned to New Mexico before Frémont, 
as he was married, in February of 1843, 
to Josefa Jaramilla, a Spanish girl, who 
died in 1867—one year before Carson’s 
death. 

We have reviewed heretofore in 
Sports AFIELD W. F. Drannan’s “ Thir- 
ty Years as a Scout,” which appears to 
be a conscientious narrative, interwoven 
through many chapters with Kit Car- 
son’s career. Drannan says he was at Kit 
Carson’s wedding at Taos, New Mexico, 
July 10, 1853, when he married a Mex- 
ican girl, Rosita Caviorious, and after- 
ward mentions being at Carson’s house 
in Taos, which was presided over by 
the same lady. Unless Kit had two wives 
at the time, and nothing could be less 
probable, Drannan’s story is incorrect 
and hardly excusable. It is hoped that 
some reader of this article may be able 
and willing to give further information 
upon this matter. 

In 1846 he was again with Frémont, 
and was one of the expedition that cap- 
tured Monterey and raised the Stars and 
Stripes over California. Of the gold 
fever that followed a few months later, 
Carson had no touch, and wealth seems 
never to have allured him at any time. 

After the conquest of California, Fré- 
mont sent Carson to Washington as a 
special envoy; but at Val Verde, on 
the Rio Grande, he met General Kear- 
ney’s force and returned with him as a 
guide. He was greatly disappointed in 
not reaching Washington as the bearer 
of great news. 

In 1853 he drove 6,500 sheep from 
New Mexico to California, where they 
were wanted and were very scarce. He 
was appointed by President Polk a Lieu- 
tenant of U. S. Rifles, but for some 
cause the Senate did not confirm the 
nomination. The reason may have been 
that Frémont opposed it, as there ap- 
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pears to have been friction between the 
two men. The punctilious pomposity and 
love of display evidenced by Frémont as 
commander at Jefferson City during the 
early part of the Civil War, mark him 
as a man of a different temperament 
from his guide, and with no discredit to 
Carson. 

Kit Carson was active as a Union offi- 
cer during the Civil War; was in every 
engagement possible; and was brevetted 
a Brigadier General at the close of the 
war. He had previously been U. S. In- 
dian Agent and was again given this 
employment, and was the medium for 
several treaties with the Indian tribes. 

Among these tribes many were friend- 
ly; all the others feared and respected 
him. They believed him, and, even when 
hostile, listened and were often con- 
vinced or persuaded. 

As an escort to a wagon train, Car- 
son was a host by himself. In the lonely 
stretches of the Plains, when the dread 
alarm of “Indians! Indians!” would 
cause brave women to clasp their little 
ones to their breasts; the heavy wagons, 
wheeling alternately to right or left, 
would form in a close corral about the 
party and their animals; the men ready 
with their guns; the others nerved to 
meet “battle, murder and sudden 
death.” 

As the painted braves drew near, a 
small man, riding sometimes his famous 
blind horse, would leave the wagons and 
with many signs go to meet them. An 
earnest parley would always result in 
the same way: the Indians disappeared, 
and the grateful emigrants resumed their 
journey with newer courage and faith. 

The secret of Carson’s success as a 
frontier diplomat lay in two things: 
he never lied, and he was a stranger to 
fear. He might expect to be killed any 
time he faced a horde of savages, but 
his eyes showed no flinching and there 
was no trembling of his hand in the mys- 
teries of the sign language. 

In his last years most of his time was 
spent at the ranch of Tom Boggs, near 
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the junction of the Las Animas and Ar- 
kansas Rivers; his oldest daughter had 
married one of the Boggs family. 

Early in 1868 he went with a Ute em- 
bassy to Washington and as far as Bos- 
ton, returning before April. While in 
the East he consulted physicians for a 
trouble in his chest, which proved to be 
an aneurism or destructive enlargemént 
of the aorta. Growing rapidly worse 


surgeon was obliged to resort to chloro- 
form, to prevent suffocation, and it was 
very seldom that the patient could lie 
down. Most of the time he sat up in a 
chair, as if an asthmatic. He said one 
day, “ What am I going to do, if I can’t 
get along without a doctor?” Tilton 
assured him that he would look out for 
him. His wife had died suddenly (April 
27th) and this had greatly depressed 








“As the painted braves drew near, Kit Carson, riding his famous blind horse, would leave the 
wagons and with many signs go to meet them.” 





and suffering from dyspnea, and at 
times being nearly suffocated, he was 
moved to Bent’s Fort, 7 miles away, on 
May 14th. Here he was attended by 
Assistant Surgeon H. R. Tilton, U. S. 
A., who tells of his last days in a letter 
to J. S. C. Abbott—author of one of 
Carson’s biographies (written a few 
years later). 

In the extremely severe attacks the 


him. She left seven children—one but 
two weeks old. 

Carson understood his own case per- 
fectly, and that death would come at 
any moment from suffocation or the giv- 
ing away of the artery affected; he 
hoped it might be the latter cause. In 
our own days there have been arteries 
wound with silver threads, and aneur- 
isms are not always fatal. But forty 
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years ago they might have been de- 
scribed in the words of Dickens in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ”: “ A disease which 
medicine never cured, wealth warded off, 
or poverty could boast exemption from— 
which sometimes moves in giant strides, 
and sometimes at a tardy, sluggish pace, 
but, slow or quick, is ever sure and cer- 
tain.” 

In the picture of Carson that we have 
been fortunate in obtaining for Sports 
AFIELD, a casual glance reveals the trace 
of suffering and the realization of the 
end so near. Patience, courage, faith, 
resignation—everything but hope—these 
are plainly shown. The man’s charac- 
ter is in his face—a wonderful face. 
After 40 years of the wilderness and 
the warfare of the West, it is history 
of itself, and is worth keeping. 

On the 23d of May, about 4:30 of the 
afternoon, Surgeon Tilton was sitting 
with Carson, looking across the plains, 
when he heard him call: 

“Doctor! Compadre! Adios!” 

It was the end. The expected hemor- 
rhage had occurred in the trachea, and 
the life-blood was flowing from his 
mouth. Over the whole land the news 
brought sorrow and regret—for “ Kit” 
was dead! 

Dr. Tilton’s letter is very circumstan- 
tial, but he makes a strange statement. 
He says that Mrs. Carson died April 27, 
1868, at age of 38, and that she had mar- 
ried Carson 25 years before. This agrees 
with the date of wedding, but would in- 
dicate that she was but 13 when mar- 
ried, which is not likely. 

He was buried at the Boggs ranch, 
near the station called Robinson on the 
Santa Fé, but his remains now lie in 
Taos, the centre of his activities. 

Kit Carson is the hero of the West— 
like Boone of the Wilderness Road or 
Davy Crockett of our Southern border- 
line. 

The first issue of the Pueblo Chieftain 
—a prominent and influential paper 
today—appeared June 1, 1868. The edi- 
tor was. Wilbur F. Stone, afterwards 
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U. S. Attorney for Colorado Territory 
and a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the same State—a man of genial disposi- 
tion, still alive and well, and prominent 
in legal affairs in Denver. The follow- 
ing notice of.Carson’s death, printed in 
the first issue of the Chieftain, coming 
from the pen of a man like Judge Stone, 
will be the best testimony to the char- 
acter of a brave pioneer by a much 
younger contemporary: 

“The melancholy intelligence reaches 
us that Kit Carson is no more. He died 
at his residence on the Las Animas (this 
information, as we know, being incor- 
rect) on May 23rd, of disease of the 
heart. 

“Gen. Carson was a Kentuckian by 
birth, removed early in life to the State 
of Missouri, and while yet a boy became 
a wanderer on the vast plains of the 
thén unknown regions of the West. 
From about the age of 17 until 50 he 
lived the life of -a hunter, trapper and 
trader. He early explored and became 
familiar with the mountains and plains 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean. During all these years of his 
wild life he was constantly exposed to 
hardships and danger; sometimes mak- 
ing his home with a tribe of Indians and 
assisting them in their wars against 
other tribes; sometimes employed as a 
trapper by the mountain traders; some- 
times trading on his,own account be- 
tween New Mexico and California. His 
home was always the wilderness, and 
danger was his constant companion. 
Unaided by the advantages of education 
or patronage, by the force of indomita- 
ble energy and will, by chivalrous cour- 
age, by tireless labor and self-denial, he 
rose step by step, until his name had be- 
come as familiar to the American people 
as a household word. He stood pre- 
eminent among the Pathfinders and 
Founders of Empire in the Great West, 
and his long career, ennobled by hard- 
ship and danger, is unsullied by the rec- 
ord of a littleness or a meanness. He 
was Nature’s model of a gentleman: 
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kindly of heart, tolerant with all men, 
good in virtue of disposition — rather 
than great in qualities of mind—he has 
passed away, dying as through his life 
long he had lived, in peace and charity 
with all men, and leaving behind him a 
name and memory to be cherished by 
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our citizens so long as valor, modesty, 
unobtrusive worth, charity and true chiv- 
alry survive among men. Of his pres- 
ent age we are not advised, but judge 
it to be very near 60 years. He leaves 
children of tender growth to mourn his 
loss.” 
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GRAVE OF KIT CARSON AT TAOS, NEW MEXICO. 


Photo by HOOK. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN EASTER. 
PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG AFTER THE WAR. 
By NAN MOULTON. 


HRISTMAS doesn’t belong in 

Africa. One longs to take a 

sponge and wipe it from the cal- 
endar: its glare of sun, its dust, its ab- 
sence of snow and bells. But Easter 
does, with its ripple of cool, freshening 
the air, with its radiance of earth and 
sky, its days of gold, its nodding of glad, 
. bright cosmos, its vivid outflashing of 
chrysanthemums. Easter here doesn’t 


herald Spring and bloom as it does with 
us at home, but tells you joyously that ‘ 
Heat and Glare are behind for a season, 
and bids you rouse to Life and Action. 
It was thus with the Outer World that 
Easter of which I write; but the World 
of Men sadly misfitted, and it is of the 
World of Men I tell. 

The Bank Clerk drifted in, bearing a 
great bunch of red carnations. The Bank 
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Clerk is hopelessly in love with the girl 
who is down with enteric. But the girl 
with enteric is engaged to a bigger man. 
At his best, the Bank Clerk is not hope- 
ful. But the outlined state of affairs has 
not tended towards a decrease of pes- 
simism. And this is his account of af- 
fairs in the World of Men: No money 
passing through the Banks; nothing do- 
ing in the mercantile world; men daily 
failing in business; the greater part of 
Pretoria living on credit; closing of the 
Repatriation Dept., throwing thousands 
of men out of work; Civil Service cut- 
ting down number of clerks in every de- 
partment; Railway Dept. dismissing em- 
ployés daily; train robbery; Mr. Stead 
writing and talking treasonably; natives 
growing to be a menace; mines not be- 
ing worked for lack of labor pending the 
decision of the Chinese Coolie question ; 
Government in no end of a financial mud- 
dle—scare-heads ad infinitum. 

We know it’s partly true. We hear the 
grave speech of grave men sometimes 
when we touch the outside world. We 
read the leaders in the dailies and grow 
sorely puzzled among the sophistries and 
contradictions. But we judiciously dis- 
count the Bank Clerk’s dolefulnesses. 
Presently he leaves the blossoms with 
their glowing message and drifts out 
again, heavy-ladenly, to Tennis and, we 
hope, temporary Joy o’ Life. 

* * * * * * * 2k 

An Education Lady comes in from Jo- 
hannesburg like a fresh breeze. She’s 
a New Woman, a woman of years—cul- 
tured, keen, broad, eagerly interested. 
“You're asleep in Pretoria,” she cries— 
“asleep! You don’t know how it feels 
to be living through a crisis. In Johan- 
nesburg it’s terrible, but it’s grand, none 
the less, to be breathing into one’s life 
and memory all that atmosphere—finan- 
cial, commercial, political, economic— 
tense with pain, electric with unrest, ap- 
prehensive of outbreak, currented with 
resentfulness. Thousands of unemployed 
men are filling the streets, which are 
often unsafe during their demonstrations. 
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A young barrister of my acquaintance 
is house-painting. Less fortunate gen- 
tlemen whom one met socially a few 
months since are borrowing sixpence for 
a meal—for not even manual labor is 
theirs for the asking. A temporary bil- 
let in the census was advertised a day 
or two since, and among the thousands 
of applicants were Colonels, professional 
men—men from all grades and classes. 
The Government is planning street-work 
as swiftly as possible. And the mines, 
with their uncirculated wealth, wait and 
wait, while in England an Opposition 
blames where it doesn’t understand and 
hinders from sheer folly, until here men 
starve and steal and beg and lose their 
self-respect. And yet, in spite of all 
the dark days, men are better and braver 
often than one had hoped and more 
patient than one had dreamed. The High 
Commissioner’s keen mind and noble un- 
selfishness and known statesmanship in- 
spire faith and hope and belief, though 
he has not always chosen his men wisely. 
Too, there’s the scare over the plague, 
but it’s confined largely to the Indian 
Coolies, and the town smells to Heaven 
of disinfectants and we think now that 
the plague is fairly under control. But 
do come over and feel a Crisis for your- 
self. Now for these Little People!” 
* * * * * * * * 

One wonders somewhat what are the 
thoughts of the Dutch over it all. They 
observe grimly and say little, but that 
little is largely comparison between the 
old order and the new. And their com- 
parison is not favorable to the new. 
Many of the African colonials and the 
English resident here before the war say 
more and say it openly and emphatically. 
Their reminiscences invariably begin 
with “ Before the War ” and refer to the 
former easiness of money-making, the 
good social times, and the freeness from 
the red tape which now circumscribes 
their lives. And yet, I dare say, they 
also shared in the wave of radiant optim- 
ism that so unjustifiably swept over the 
Transvaal so soon after the signing of 
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the Peace Treaty at Verinigen, and 
washed+away all fear and much prudence 
and the consciousness of the inevitable 
results of a long war, making the Gov- 
ernment so philanthropic in Repatriation 
and Education. Of a truth, 


‘* Allah created the English mad— 
The maddest of all mankind! ’’ 


Mr. Bosman (the ecclesiastical auto- 
crat of the Dutch Church, and the keen- 
est politician among the Dutch) recog- 
nizes how vital a point is the clause in 
the Peace Treaty concerning Education. 
Between his thus far unsuccessful efforts 
to bring his excommunicated National 
Scouts to a public Confession of Sin in 
the churches, he devotes his energies and 
time to attacks upon the Education Dept., 
complaining that in the Government 
Schools the promised time is not given 
to the teaching of Dutch. He also writes 
letters to the press and is now starting 


Dutch schools “on his own.” In every 
respect the Education Dept. has quite ful- 
filled the promises of the Treaty, but they 
are still patient, still considerate, and, 
at the present time, delegates from the 
Dutch Educational side are meeting the 
Director of Education and other mem- 
bers of the Department with a view to the 
union of all Dutch and Government 
schools. 
One wishes sometimes that they 
wouldn't. One would like England for 
just once to be the haughty Victor and 
forget that plank of conciliation— 


‘“But this they do (which is doubtless a spell) 
And ‘other matters more strange, 
Until, by the operation of years, 
The hearts of their scholars change: 


Till these make laws of their own choice 
And Judges of their own blood; 

And all the mad English obey the Judges 
And say that the law is good.’’ 


FISHIN’ TIME’S A-COMING! 


By FRED WALTER GOSHORN. 


I heahs de hens a-cacklin’ in de barn-yard lot; 
Sees de lazy turkey buzzard sailin’ like a dot 
Away up in de sky— 
An’ dis de reason why 
I s’pose de fishin’ time’s a-comin’ soon. 


I sees de mammy Cochin hen wif all her flock, 
Scratchin’ an’ a-cluckin’ like an ole grand-daddy, clock; 
I heahs de honey bees 
Amongst de budding trees 
An’ s’pose de fishin’ time’s a-comin’ soon. 


An’ den, fust thing I knows, I griebe an’ ache an’ pine 
Foh to dig some worms an’ git my pole an’ hook an’ line 
An’ fish along de stream— 
An’ den hit kinder seem 
Jes’ like de fishin’ ‘time’s a-comin’ soon. 


But when I feels myself obliged to go an’ lay 
On de ribbah bank—a-fishin’ all de live-long day, 
An’ wantin’ foh to doze— 
I feels jes’ like I knows 
Foh sure de fishin’ time’s a-comin’ soon! 
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A COMFORTING FEATURE OF THE HUNTING SEASON. 


By GEORGE F. BURBA. 


S MAN’Y of our 
friends know, for a 
good many years our 
little party has been 
going to Southern 
Kentucky about the 
middle of November 
for two weeks in the 
fields. Upon our first 
trip we were intro- 





was recommended as 
a suitable colored boy 
to wait upon us. 
“ He'll stick to you all 
day,’ our host said, 
“and it won’t make 
any difference around 
here if you shoot 
him.” 

Elder has now be- 
come a fixture with the party—a part 
of the field equipment, as it were. In 
fact, our friends claim that we go to 
Kentucky as much to see Elder as for 
the purpose of shooting, but that is not 
strictly true. 

I do not know what he does during the 
summer, but when our train pulls into 
the little station, about sundown on a 
November day, Elder is sitting on a pile 
of cross-ties in front of the depot. From 
that moment until our baggage is loaded 
for the homeward trip, he is our com- 
panion, our bodyguard, our servant and 
our slave. 

We never hear from him between sea- 
sons. We do not have to write to him 
that we are coming. No arrangements 
are made with him for his services—no 
agreement as to the amount he is to be 
paid or the number of days he will be 
employed. He crawls down off of the 








duced to Elder, who’ 


cross-ties and takes charge of the dogs— 
begins life where he left off the fall 
before. His badge of authority is the 
old clothes we gave him a year ago, and 
he honors every one of us by appearing 
with an article each of us gave him when 
we left. The coat he has on belonged to 
one of our party, the vest to another, and 
the trousers to still a third, and while all 
of us vary in size and conformation, none 
of the garments seem to fit Elder. 

We have learned Elder’s history. Be- 
fore he was born, Sarah Ellen, his 
mother, boasted that she was going to 
name her first boy after the presiding 
elder of her church, “‘ Brother Harrison.” 
Sarah Ellen was not married, but she was 
reasonably certain there was going to be 
a “first boy.” ‘“ Brother Harrison ” was 
not married, either, but it was fitting that 
Sarah Ellen should name her first boy for 
the presiding elder. 

When Sarah Ellen’s first boy arrived 
there were two of them. Sarah Ellen 
was ina dilemma. She had decided upon 
but one name. However, she solved the 
problem by calling one of the twins Elder 
and the other Harrison. 

“ Died,” was what Elder told us when 
we asked him what became of his twin 
brother. “ Jest died; that’s all he got for 
bein’ good,” he mused, as he picked a 
burr out of the setter’s foot. 

How Elder got his reputation for being 
lazy, I do not know. He is the most 
industrious boy I have ever seen. I have 
known him for 12 or 15 years and I have 
never known him to be idle for a minute. 
He is always working, either physically 
or mentally. He exerts himself chiefly 
for one thing, however. Schemes and 
plans and plots for a single object: to 
get “a little nip,” as he calls it, by which 


dhe 
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he means any kind of intoxicant. It 
doesn’t.seem to make any difference to 
him what it is—gin, Cognac, whiskey— 
“so it has stren’th in it,” he says. But 
whatever it is, he doesn’t want it de- 
natured; he doesn’t want the sting re- 
moved. 

We are the plainer sort of sportsmen. 
We do not despise rabbit shooting. Un- 
less we are shooting over young dogs 
that are likely to be spoiled by shooting 
rabbits in their presence, a cottontail is 
running some risk in getting up before 
us. We usually declare at night that 
there will be no rabbit shooting next day, 
but the morning sun dissipates the resolu- 
tion along with the dew. We went for 
nearly a whole day, once, without shoot- 
ing at a rabbit; but the habit did not be- 
come fixed. The cause for our abstinence 
that day was an unfortunate incident. 
On that occasion one of the dogs had 
come to a stand across the field and we 
were making toward him. We had not 
been very successful in finding quail up 
to that time and were eager for the 
covey we felt certain had been located. 
When we were within 50 yards of the 
dog, a rabbit hopped out and everybody 
took a shot at him, and we experienced 
the grief which only a sportsman knows 
of seeing fully 15 quail sail away, with 
never a shot fired after them. It was then 
and there resolved that any man who 
would shoot at a rabbit, when hunting 
quail, knew not the definition of the word 
Sportsman. But, as stated, we forgot 
the resolution; so Elder still has to lug 
all of the rabbits that are killed, and by 
night his burden is considerable. Then 
it is we begin to encourage him by tell- 
ing him of the various “brands” we 
have in our rooms. 

It should not be understood that Elder 
is a drunkard. There is not the remotest 
possibility of his ever being so classified 
by those who know him. Whiskey costs 
money—entirely too much for Elder to 
get enough of it to intoxicate him. Even 
if he had a regular position of some 
kind, he could not hope to earn more 
than a couple of dollars a day and that 


would not buy enough liquor to make 
a drunkard of Elder. Possibly if whiskey 
were cheaper, Elder would be less indus- 
trious, and it may be that he acquired 
his reputation for laziness away back in 
the days before there was a revenue tax 
upon the beverage—when every Ken- 
tuckian of importance had his own dis- 
tillery. Certainly he has been working 
energetically for “a little nip ” ever since 
we have had the honor of his acquaint- 
ance. A man is not lazy when he will 
walk over into the next county—his own 
being “ dry”—to get a bottle of whiskey 
for some one who will give him a drink 
of it. A man is not lazy when he will 
clean your muddy boots, and take care of 
your dogs, and wipe off your gun, and 
brush your clothes, and look after your 
game and other effects, and be your 
slave, because he knows that somewhere 
in the grip you have along with you there 
is a flask of liquor. The coin or two 
you may toss him is of no importance to 
him and he looks grieved when you inti- 
mate that you are paying him for his 
services. He wants no pay—only “a 
little nip.” He who labors for love is 
more industrious than he who works for 
pay—and Elder loves “anything that 
bites,” as he put it, when I asked him 
what he wanted to drink. 

Next to “a little nip o’ somethin’ with 
stren’th in it,” Elder’s chief aim in life is 
hot biscuit. He ought not to be blamed 
for that. Long after the last quail has 
disappeared from Kentucky; after the 
echo of the last “ Bob White!” has died 
away in the distance; when the final cot- 
tontail has beaten his departing -tattoo 
upon the cool, sweet sod as he scoots into 
oblivion, there will still be pleasure in 
a November outing to the land where the 
hot biscuit blooms and blossoms in all 
of its glory three times a day. i! 

But Elder’s Epicurean taste has in- 
volved our little party in embarrassment 
upon several occasions. Even after years 
of experience with him, that negro per- 
sists in placing us in attitudes where 
strangers do not like to be placed in a 
country whose people are as genérous as 
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they are where we do our shooting. 

It was noticed day after day that when 
we sat down to lunch by the side of a 
spring or running brook, Elder would 
make up some kind of excuse for visiting 


the nearest farm-house—never more than ° 


a half-mile distant. One time it would 
be that a cousin of his worked there and 
he wanted to see him. At another time 
he wanted to tell the colored people on 
the place about the protracted meeting 
being held in town, as if all colored folks 
did not know when a protracted meeting 
was being held. Once or twice we were 
glad enough to let him go without an 
excuse, because he knew that particular 
farmer had “oceans of buttermilk he 
wanted to give away,” and upon such 
visits Elder always returned with the 
milk. Finally we learned that upon each 
visit to a farm-house, Elder had told the 
good people that “ some white gen’lemen 
down in the field said would you please 
give ’em a few hot biscuit.” And, as if 
to show our appreciation for us, he would 
add: “ Here’s a rabbit they said to give 
you.” If Elder had an idea that we had 
kept account of the rabbits we had killed 
and would miss the one he gave away, he 
would casually state to some of the party 
on the way home: “ Boss, you remember 
that rabbit you shot over in the hollow? 
He was so shot up I had to throw him 
away.” 

We determined one day to put an 
end to Elder’s begging hot biscuit. The 
cold ones we had, split open and primed 
with fresh butter and plastered thick with 
blackberry jam, were good enough for 
us—or for gods, for that matter—and 
we decided they were good enough for 
Elder. The farmers were kind to us and 
we did not propose to have them annoyed 
by Elder’s appetite. Handing him a 
quarter at lunch time, one of the party 
said to him, very firmly: “ Elder, take 
this money and go up to that farm-house 
and get us a bucket of milk, and if you 
ask for any biscuit you will get a load 
of bird-shot in your black hide before 
night!” ' 

Elder was gone longer than usual. 
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We were nearly through with our lunch, 
and wanted the milk. Presently he came 
sauntering down to the brook with his 
innocent smile, a bucket of milk in one 
hand and a pan of steaming-hot biscuit in 
the other. All of us were furious—de- 
spite the fact that the biscuit were as 
brown as the back of a quail and their 
odor like incense. 

“ Wait a minute, Boss! wait a min- 
ute!” (he always wants you to wait a 
minute when you are angry). “ Before 
Gawd, I didn’t ask for them biscuit. She 
said the milk wasn’t worth a quarter and 
she didn’t have no change, and I jest 
said it’d be all right with you gen’lemen 
if she mixed up a few biscuit.” 

Elder seems to be a misunderstood 
negro down in Kentucky. It is not only 
in regard to his industry that he is mis- 
understood. He has the reputation of 
not adhering strictly to the truth in all 
of his statements, but I may frankly say 
that I never caught him in a lie. 
There have been several suspicious cir- 
cumstances in connection with things he 
has told me, but he has always explained 
them satisfactorily at a second’s notice. 
For instance, there was his conduct in re- 
gard toarabbit one day. We were going 
through an old field, where the thin, grey 
grass was only about 6 inches high— 
the fine, useless grass which grows on 
land so poor that nothing else will grow 
upon it—Elder about twenty yards to my 
right. 

I saw the fellow stop suddenly, twist 
his head slightly to one side, strain his 
eyes in the direction of a clump of dew- 
berry vines near his feet, and then sheer 
off at an angle of about 45 degrees. When 
he saw that I was watching him he 
grinned. There is always something 
back of Elder’s grin. It is the only emo- 
tion he cannot control. You may not dis- 
cover for a day or two why he grinned, 
but when you can see thirty-two snow- 
white teeth, like so many white-washed 
spots on a black-board, you may know 
that there is some reason for the contrac- 
tion of the muscles of Elder’s lips. 

“ What was it, Elder?” I called out. 
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ELDER. 
A Pleasant Memory of Our Shooting Trips to Dixie. 
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“Nothin’ at all, Boss; nothin’ at all,” 
he replied. (Elder calls everybody who 
is likely to have a flask of whiskey in his 
possession “ Boss”’). 

I was not satisfied with the grin that 
accompanied the statement, and turned 
and walked to the spot where the negro 
had sheered off. As I did so, a rabbit 
ducked out of its bed and was tumbled 
over, Elder marching off to get it with 
a look’ of disgust on his face. Then 
everything was clear. The fellow had 
several rabbits already and did not want 
to carry another one, so he walked 
around this one to prevent scaring it up. 
I so accused him. “No, sah, Boss; no, 
sah! you ain’t got that exactly right— 
"deed you ain’t! It was this way: I saw 
his eye a-shinin’ and I says to myself, 
‘Maybe that’s a snake with eyes like a 
rabbit,’ an’ I knowed you didn’t want to 
shoot no snakes, and that’s why I didn’t 
scare him up.” 

I would have known one night that 
Elder was lying, had he not been talking 
about me. That is, if he had told the 
same stories about anybody else, I would 
not have believed them. But it is pretty 
hard to disbelieve even a worthless negro 
when he is making you out a hero or 
the greatest wing shot on earth. 

We had returned from a good day’s 
shooting. The weather had been fine— 
a soft, damp air; a cloudy sky; the dogs 
working to perfection; the birds lying 
well for them—everything in fact favor- 
able. I had done fairly good shooting, 
for me, for I am not an expert, and had 
bagged as many quail as any one ought to 
want to kill in one day. We had had 
supper and Elder had been given a lib- 
eral drink of that which adds so much 
pleasure to his life and which is not de- 
spised by many sportsmen whose skins 
are whiter than Elder’s. The dogs had 
been attended to, the birds had been 
hung up on the porch where the night 
air could reach them, and the little party 
had settled about a good fire for the 
story-telling that follows the hunt. 

Out under our window we heard Elder 
entertaining the two or three colored 
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boys who had been with the othet sports- 
men—each man in our party taking a 
colored boy with him that day to carry 
the lunch and the game, as we were not 
hunting together. After listening to him 
for a few minutes, I was ready to chal- 
lenge the world, and of course I had to 
swear to my friends that every word the 
negro said was true. I could not have 
done so had I not believed what Elder 
said. He told the other negroes just 
how I carried my gun, illustrating it 
with a broomstick in a way no one could 
carry a gun while in the field. He told 
them of various shots I made that day— 
which no man on earth could make. He 
had seen me kill birds at such distances 
through the brush that no one could 
have seen them. My dogs had done the 
most wonderful things that dogs had ever 
done—and some which no dog ever will 
do. And then, to cap the climax, he told 
about my generosity, when, as a matter of 
fact, I had forgotten to give him a cent. 
To prove it to the negroes who sat about 
him with wide open mouths, he took out 
of his pocket a five-dollar bill which he 
had been sent “up town” to have 
changed. 

Next day I asked Elder about his 
yarns, and told him pointedly that he had 
been lying to the other negroes. 

“No, sah, Boss; no, sah! I guess you 
misunderstood me. Them good shots I 
said you made couldn’t be made or you 
would have made ’em.” 

“But how about my giving you five 
dollars, you black rascal?” 

“ Wait a minute, boss—wait a minute! 
It ain’t my fault you didn’t give it to 
me.” 

Elder is the most comforting indi- 
vidual I have ever known. In all the 
years he has been accompanying me I 
have never missed a shot. That is, ‘I 
have not according to the way Elder 
saw it. He has seen the feathers fly 
every time I have fired at a quail. Often 
the bird has gone straight to its destina- 
tion, with never a quiver so far as I could 
see, but Elder has seen the feathers fly 
every time my gun cracked. He has 
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found handfuls of fur in the weeds 
where the rabbit made its escape when 
I was morally certain I had shot 4 feet 
above it. “ Thar now, Mistah Rabbit!” 
he will exclaim as a cottontail disappears 
after a couple of shells have been fired in 
its direction—“ thar now, Mistah Rab- 
bit, I guess you know how heavy shot 
is to carry.” Or, if it happens to be a 
quail that I have missed 3 full feet, you 
will hear Elder say: ‘Go on, Mistah 
Bob White! go on to the thicket and pick 
them shot out 0’ yo’ back.” 

“T believe I shot behind that bird,” I 
say, in a sort of apologetic way for my 
bad marksmanship. 

“ Jest a little, Boss; jest a little. But 
yo’ raised the dust on him and he had a 
mighty hard time makin’ it to the fence.” 

Then Elder is always thinking of me, 
and that is comforting. I have never 
met him anywhere in the village when 
he was not thinking of me. I believe 
that has kept him poor. He has not had 
time to think of making money. 

It is a rainy day and we are giving 
the dogs a rest. A couple of hard days 
at the beginning of the season tires them 
more than a week at the close of the sea- 
son. Besides, you have not learned to 
feed them properly. Your sympathy and 
love for the faithful fellows get the bet- 
ter of your judgment the first day or two 
and you feed your dogs too much. If 
the third day be rainy you take advan- 
tage of it and let them rest. 

Elder has not been to my room for 
two hours to see if I want anything. In 
a stroll to the post-office I find him sitting 
on a box in the drizzly rain. 

“ Boss, I would jest like for yo’ to 
explain this to me,” he begins. “ Jest 
explain to me how it wuz I was right 
here thinkin’ bout you, when yo’ walks 
u ag 
“ What’s the trouble, Elder?” I ask 
him. 

“ Well, sah, Boss, I got a little misery 
in my side—right here—but if them dogs 
is ready tomorrow I'll be with you. Jest 
a little misery-like, and I thinks to my- 
self, ‘Well, I guess a little nip’d stop 
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you mighty quick.’ Then I remembers 
I ain’t got nothin’ and I says to myself, 
‘I reckon if the Boss would happen ’long 
"bout now I’d get rid of this misery.’ 
And I looked up and there you wuz. 
Now I'd like for you to explain that to 
me.” 

Elder takes everything as a matter of 
course. He is never disappointed. He 
accounts for everything in a natural way. 
When there are three in the party and 
he has to carry lunch and game for all 
of them, he reasons that he will get three 
times as much whiskey when the day is 
done, and he is cheerful under his bur- 
den. “TI ain’t no hungrier than usual,” 
he says, when you suggest that it is lunch 
time, “but I can enjoy carrying this 
bundle on the inside as well as on the 
outside.” 

One day there were three of us ‘in the 
party, and Elder was the only colored 
boy we had with us. We encountered 
one of those nasty gullies on a hillside— 
six feet deep, with perpendicular banks 
and too wide to jump. The pigs had 
made a trail down one bank, which af- 
forded a means of reaching the bottom, 
but it was hard climbing getting up the 
other bank. One of the party managed 
to climb up, and, catching hold of the 
second fellow’s hand, helped him out— 
the second fellow assisting the third. The 
third man overlooked Elder and started 
off through the stubble. “It’s just like 
white folks,” we heard Elder say to him- 
self, “to get a nigger in a hole and 
leave him there.” 

It seems to be a confirmed habit with 
Elder to talk to himself or to the rabbits 
and quail. He seldom addresses any of 
the party, unless spoken to directly, but 
he delivers sermons to himself and advice 
to the rabbit or the quail, living or dead. 
“You long-yeared fool,” he will say to 
a rabbit he is stuffing into the sack he 
carries, “you had no business loafin’ 
‘long that way. Why didn’t you beat it 
to them briars? You might a-knowed 


these men got plenty o’ ammunition and 
they shoot so keerless they jest as apt to 
hit you as me.” 
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On one occasion he talked to a dead 
quail in a way that came near making 
Nature students and vegetarians out of 
all of us. We had stopped at the edge 
of a little sumac thicket and were con- 
sidering which field to take after going 
through it.» Elder sat down in the dead 
grass a few yards removed and took a 
quail out of his sack. He didn’t seem 
to realize that any one was listening to 
him, as he stroked its feathers tenderly. 
Holding the dead bird in his ashy palm, 
he said: ‘“ Now look at you—dead as 
the Devil and never will come to. Have 
you been fussin’ ’round all summer, er 
settin’ in the shade while yo’ wife tended 
to the chillun? 

“ Mighty fine life you think, out here, 
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with the blackberries and little flowers 
bloomin’ in yo’ door-yard, and crickets 
singin’ to you, and fannin’ yo’self with a 
four-leaf clover jest fer luck. But it all 
ended, didn’t it? Bang! went de gun, 
and bump you hit de ground, and here 
you is. Shoemake berries no purtier to 
you now than toadstools. 

“Didn’t do no good to walk mighty 
proud in de dew dis mawnin’—did it? 
De red in the leaves, and de brown, and 
de yaller—dey all de same color to you 
now—ain’t dey, and black as I am? 

“ Blue sky er cloud is jest the same to 
you now, but it took a passel o’ men and 
dogs and guns and some mighty long 
steps to get to you; but you smell mighty 
sweet when you fryin’ in the pan tomor- 
row !” 





ON BEING A BOY AGAIN. 


By FRANK E. FOSTER. 


(With Photographs by the Author.] 


EING a boy again. 
What memories this 
phrase recalls! How 
many happy events 
of the golden days of 
boyhood and youth 
rush in to crowd out 
all else. What hap- 
py recollections of 
that halcyon period 
when you and I were 
boys together! How 
each and every one 
of us—tied to some 
business or profes- 
sion that leaves no 
surcease from toil, 
troubles and respon- 
sibilities—love to hark 
back to those good 
old times! How 
quickly the present-day burdens are for- 
gotten, as we live over again the hap- 
piest moments, hours, days and years of 
our existence. 








Is it not possible to be a boy again? 
May we not, if we will, give ourselves 
up to the pleasures that now seem to us 
the most enjoyable in our lives? The 
writer thinks we may. Have you boys 
of your own? Is it not possible—nay, 
is it not your duty—to be a boy with 
them? Your work-a-day duties crowd 
fast upon you and you seem to see no 
respite from the cares they impose. And 
yet, we may, if we set ourselves about 
it, break away from these self-imposed 
bans of slavery, pure and simple, and 
taste once more the joyous freedom of 
outdoor life. 

Your boys are now living the days 
that you know from experience will be 
looked back upon as the happiest in their 
dives. Why should you not give them a 
bit of your time from money-making, 
that this period may be all the brighter 
because you mingle your pleasure with 
theirs? In future days it will be a pleas- 
ure for them to look back and think 
of the good old times when Daddy was 
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a boy with them. For their sake as well 
as for your own, is the little time you 
give them to be begrudged? The in- 
vestment is one that will return a heavy 
interest—not alone in the pleasure of 
the hour or day, but in the memory of 
the happy days spent together as well 
as in health for all concerned. 

Tied down with chains that seem un- 
breakable, you may be devoting your 
very life-blood to the amassing of a for- 


drink in the joys that appealed to you 
so strongly when a boy. Let us get the 
spirit of being a boy once more. No 
better investment can be made, for its 
dividends are perpetual and no slump in 
the market ever disturbs it. It is yours 
for ever and only fades when Memory 
ceases to give us the delightful retro- 
spect of happy days. 

There is no season of the year when 
you may not be a boy again. Forget the 
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“Those never-to-be-forgotten Saturdays, in winter, when you sallied forth with dog and gun.” 





tune for others to dissipate. May not 
a dozen hours of each week be devoted 
with profit to the idea of getting back 
to Nature with the boys? Your daily 
duties are exacting, it is true. Yet is 
there not a higher duty, owing not only 
to yourself but to those dependent upon 
you? Yes, it is the duty of recreation 
—the severance of the ties that bind— 
that you may once more feel the glorious 
freedom of sports afield; once more 


dignity that becomes your position. Don 
your old clothes and “ get into the game.” 
You may say, “ Wait till next summer 
and then I'll join the boys in their ram- 
bles and cross-country runs.” -That is 
mere procrastination. Do it now! It 
may be winter; yet the sports of the 
cold season vie with those of any other 
in offering the highest type of sport. 
With the first good fall of snow, what 
is more alluring to the man who would 
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be a boy again than coasting. Don’t 
your blood flow faster when you recall 
the good old days on the hill back of 
the old home? It was great sport speed- 
ing like the wind down the long incline, 
_ while the long trudge back for a new 
start sent the ruddy glow to the cheek 
and the exercise brought the crisp win- 
ter air into the lungs and sent you home 
with one of those good old-fashioned 
appetites for Mother’s cooking. A close 
rival in winter sport—one in which a 
man may find just as much pleasure 
from 25 to 50 as he did when a young- 


with the chirp of the first robin. Your 
memory is poor if you do not recall 
some of those matchless spring morn- 
ings when naught appealed to your boy- 
ish nature like roaming in the woods or 
tramping along the old trout brook. That 
soul must be dead indeed which does 
not love to think of those good old times. 
Why not renew them? If you have 
no boys of your own in whose natures 
these same thoughts are welling up, just 
borrow one or two from your neigh- 
bor and get in touch with Boyland once 
again. 




















“The long trudge back for a new start, sent the ruddy glow to your cheek.” 





ster—is skating. Don’t you remember 
how anxiously you waited until the creek 
or pond was frozen over? and the de- 
lightful hours spent cutting the Figure 
8s, writing your name on the ice and 
many: other accomplishments in which 
you vied with your chums? Think of 
the long tours of inspection up the river 
or across the big lake, the many nooks 
and crannies you sought out, in hopes 
of getting in touch with what we now 
call the call of the wild. 

And then when spring comes. What 
joys bubble up in the youthful breast 


What pleasure may be derived from a 
good old-fashioned Eastering. Don’t 
you remember how Mother wondered at 
the falling-off in the egg supply a few 
weeks before Easter? How cautiously 
you treasured the eggs that you were 
saving for that Easter Day in the woods, 
when, armed with a kettle and carrying 
eggs, salt, pepper and bread and but- 
ter, you joined the other boys down by 
the creek and communed with Nature 
once more! 

Do you remember, as the season ad- 
vanced and the days came when school 
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was more detested than ever, how you 
longed to get out in the sunshine and 
just be a boy? Ah! those hunting and 
fishing trips! How proud you were as 
you bore home your trophies of the 
woods or stream, in acquiring which you 
learned more of Nature and her various 
moods than you have from any other 
source in all your life. And, as mid- 
summer came—the old Swimming Hole. 
What joy it was.to just throw aside all 
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woods as it has for months past. The 
nutting season is on and as each trip 
increases the supply of nuts put out to 
dry on the wood-shed roof, you recite to 
your pals the results of your harvests 
and your narrow escapes from irate old 
Farmer Stebbins, who had _ forbidden 
trespassers on his timber lot. 

Again, with the first touch of Winter, 
when the water bears a thin coating of 
ice, what exhilarating sport duck hunt- 














AT THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE.——“ Well, fellows——here goes!” 





thought of care and let the amphibian 
in your nature run riot for a few hours. 
The old spring-board rigged up across 
an old log, and the old raft, from which 
you learned to turn the tricks that every 
true boy is supposed to acquire between 
the ages of 9 and 18.. 

Then, as summer merges into fall 
and the foliage takes on its sombre tints, 
how your boyish nature turns to the 


ing and trapping offered! Can’t you 
remember your feelings, as you made 
the rounds of your traps each morning 
and evening—hoping that mink, musk- 
rat or some other fur-bearer might have 
been snared. Then the skinning of the 
animals and the curing of their hides 
offered you many hours of work in 
which you took a pride. And the ducks 
and geese that were flying that time 
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of year! Trigged out in all your hunt- 
ing paraphernalia, how you looked for- 
ward to the Saturdays when you sal- 
lied forth with high hopes—confident 
that on your-return your bag would be 
filled with teal, mallards, convasbacks 
and possibly a glorious Canada goose. 
Ah! those precious days! Yet most 
of us are too prone to sigh that they are 
past—never to return. But this need 
not be. Live over once more, in the 
companionship of boys, the delights of 
boyhood, with its sports and pastimes. 
Many are the joys that each season 
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brings to boys and to men who would 
renew their youth by participating in the 
events of boy life. The old spirit is 
within you, although the chase for for- 
tune and success may smother it. Let 
it burn forth again. Back to Nature! 
is a slogan you hear on every hand. 
Innumerable plans are being devised 
whereby men may keep young; but the 
writer does not know of anything that 
will come nearer to attaining this end 
than association with real live boys who 
age following their natural bent for 
wholesome sport and recreation. 

















“Ah! those precious days of boyhood!” 





AN APRIL RAIN SONG. 


By ALICE LINDSEY WEBB. 


Sing! O my muse! a melancholy lay, 

To suit this weeping, mournful April day. 

Sing! and the whistling wind his pipe will lend, 
To ’company your strain unto the end. 


’Tis meet, when willows weep bejeweled. drops, 
That poets should ope wide their saddest stops, 
And soothe with gentle, sympathetic song 
Sweet April’s memory of Winter’s wrong. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND FISHING DAYS. 


CAMPING AT LA POILE. 


By W. J. CARROLL. 


I eare not, I, to fish in seas— 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate 
And seek in life to imitate. 
—Angler’s Song in The Compleat Angler. 


& 
This is about the season that the 
angler man’s thoughts turn to the joys 
and sorrows of “the meditative man’s 
recreation,” either prospective or retro- 
spective. He either plans for the coming 
season, or enjoys in memory the golden 
days spent beside some brawling brook, 
wrapped in the gratefui forest shades. 
When the fierce norther tears and clat- 
ters through the leaves and the churlish 
blasts buffet and bite the wayfarer ; when 
one’s favorite pool has ceased to mur- 
mur and is locked in the icy grip of the 
Frost King, and its surface has become 
hard and firm enough to bear a loco- 
motive, then it is that my thoughts al- 
ways travel back to the glorious sum- 
mer-time. I draw the curtains, put on 
another lump of coal, move my chair 
closer to the friendly firelight, light my 
corncob, and recall some bygone angling 
experience, and thus defy the rude 
wintry elements to do their worst. Sir 
Walter Scott’s lines from “ The Ettrick 
Forest’s Mountain Dun” keep ringing 
through my head: 
‘¢ *Mong the silvery streams 
’Tis blithe the mimic fly to lead, 
When to the hook the salmon springs, 
And the line whistles through the rings; 
The boiling eddy see him try, 
Then, dashing from the current high, 
Till watchful eye and cautious hand 
Have led his wasted strength to land.’’ 


and they remind me of a very pleasant 
time when my chief duty was to watch 


‘¢ When to the hook the salmon springs! ’’ 


and then govern myself accordingly. 


I met the old angler by appointment 
at Port aux Basques, the western 
terminus of the Newfoundland Railway 
and the port of entry via the steamship 
Bruce from the mainland of America. 

We packed our outfit on board the 
Glencoe, a compact, well-equipped little 
steamer, that carries mail and passengers 
to the various ports along the south coast 
of Newfoundland. It was densely foggy 
but very calm. We steamed along for a 
few hours, scarcely seeing the length of 
the ship ahead of us. Suddenly we 
emerged into the brilliant sunshine and 
found ourselves right in the mouth of 
La Poile, our port of destination. The 
island skippers seem to have an extra 
sense, which they use in the fog. If we 
could have seen every point and head- 
land on our journey, we could not have 
gone more direct to the harbor mouth. 

Andy, our guide, came alongside in his 
dory and we soon had our duffle tran- 
shipped. We then started for a nine- 
mile row up one of the most beautiful 
arms in the country. To lie back in the 
dory with a pipe in full blast, with noth- 
ing to do but inhale the life-giving fresh 
air and feast on the ever-changing 
scenery, was a treat in itself. Passing a , 
mountain that skirted the arm, our guide 
rowed us ashore to show us a curiosity. 
Just on the surface, near the landing 
place, he picked up a specimen of com- 
mercial slate and on investigation we 
found that the whole mountain was a 
mass of beautiful slate, that could almost 
be knocked out by a touch of the foot. 
It was a pity to see hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of grand slate, worth thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars, lying 
idle and unused for the want of a little 
capital and enterprise. I hope some ener- 
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getic American angler, out for a good 
time, will happen along by this slate 
mountain very soon and secure the title 
to it and make a fortune. ’ Tis so easy 
of access that a large ship could almost 
haul up alongside of it. Personally the 
writer has no interest in these things, but 
regrets that such wealth should go un- 
heeded. The title to the property could 
be secured from the Government for a 
few dollars yearly rental. 

A short time after leaving the slate hill 


we arrived at Andy’s, at the head of the’ 


arm. There is a little settlement here 
of three or four families and they live 
very comfortably. We stayed at Andy’s 
overnight, and next day started for our 
four-mile tramp up the river to the foot 
of the La Poile Mountains. This tramp 
‘deters many anglers from visiting La 
Poile—hence it is something of a pre- 
serve. 

We arrived in due time, after a pleas- 
ant enough couple of hours, and pitched 
our camp on Squarey Pool. Here, on a 
strip of interval land at the foot of the 
La Poile Mountain, is one of the grand- 
est camping places in Newfoundland. 
In a short time we had our camp set 
up and Andy announced that dinner was 
ready. He had set a temporary table on 
the beach, in the shade of the overhang- 
ing trees, and we lost no time in setting 
in. Any angler who has tramped all 
the morning and arrived at his destina- 
tion a little later than his usual dinner 
hour, will realize how we enjoyed that 
first meal in a camp where we intended to 
spend the next ten days. 

After dinner I bent on my flies and 
tried for a fish. We were a little early 
for the sea trout, but I got a few fresh 
run ones—the advance guard of the 
army that was slowly and quietly making 
its way to the spawning grounds. 

Coming near dusk I saw a grilse rise 
several times out in the “ riffle” as Andy 
called it. It was a long cast, but as a 


breath of wind came up the river and 
helped along, I at last landed the flies 
right across his nose. He accepted the 
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challenge and in ten seconds the fun was 
on. . After playing him for some minutes, 
I at last got him to net, and as Andy had 
the “kettle b’iled”” we sat in to supper, 
with fresh delicious sea trout for the 
main entrée. 

At dark we retired to our camp, where 
we had two spring mattresses to lie on. 
The writer lit his pipe, and the Old 
Angler, who was a well-read man and 
had traveled a good deal, entertained us 
with stories and reminiscences till sleep 
vercame us. Andy too was very inter- 
esting. His tales of caribou hunting and 
fur-trapping were full of charm and 
variety. 

At daybreak we again got to work and 
had a fairly good morning’s fishing. The 
Old Angler (whose guest I was) was 
eager for me to get plenty of fish. I 
had to assure him over and over again 
that if I did not catch another fish, that 
I had already had more than the value of 
the admission fee. 

In the evening I strolled up the river 
to a likely looking spot, about a hundred 
yards distant. This place, to Andy’s 
knowledge, had never been fished before, 
except by the Micmac Indians many 
years ago. I dodged along the bank of a 
beautiful pool till I came to the run-in. 
The moment my flies touched the water 
—Whish! A salmon rose with the noise 
of a man overboard and I was engaged 
in one of the briskest fights that a salmon 
ever put up. The bank was very steep 
and I had no net or gaff, so the fight was 
fairly even. It took me 35 minutes to 
land him, but I succeeded. When Andy 
came up a little later, he was surprised 
to see the fish, as he had never, up to that 
time, seen a salmon landed with a fly. 

In a few minutes I struck another fel- 
low, and with Andy’s help, landed him 
in good time. When supper time arrived 
I had five of the prettiest salmon that 
the eye could rest on, and they made a 
beautiful picture, as Andy carried them 
down to camp. Andy was so delighted 
with my success, that there and then he 
christened the pool, with all due form 
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and ceremony, Carroll Pool, and, déar 
reader, if it be ever your good luck to 
go to La Poile, ask Andy to show you 
Carroll Pool and I’ll guarantee you that 
you'll get salmon, grilse and sea-trout 
fishing that will gladden your heart for 
many a day. 

La Poile is not much resorted to and 
any one having a fortnight or three 
weeks to spare could not do much better 
than go there. About the first of 
August is the best time for sea trout and 
salmon. It is’a little off the beaten track, 
but is the more commendable on that 
account. Any prospective angler, jour- 
neying this way the coming season, can 
get a through ticket from Chicago to 
Port aux Basques, and from that place 
to La Poile is only a couple of hours by 


the Glencoe. To have everything ready, : 


one should write Andrew Strickland, 

La Poile, Newfoundland, and he would 

make all arrangements for the outing. 
There are numerous other salmon and 


sea-trout rivers in the island where good 
sport is sure. Americans needing fur- 
ther information should write the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries, Mr. 
W. D. Reid or Mr. J. N. Johnston (all 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland). Any of 
these will supply reliable information, 
and the two latter will also arrange all 
details of the trip if necessary. 

American anglers all agree that the 
weather in summer is glorious ; the scen- 
ery striking and beautiful; the people 
kindly and hospitable, and the fishing 
(which is free from all restrictions) 
among the very best in the world. After 
a fortnight spent where he can see 
‘¢Rock, wood, and scaur, emerging bright, 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light,’’ 
for the rest of his life the angler who has 
once tasted its sweetness will be able to 
muse and sing with the poet of 
‘* Days free from thought, and nights from 

care— 
My blessing on the forest fair! ’’ 


THE VANISHED FLOCKS. 


I. 


Up in the garret’s dusky gloom— 
Under the rafters, cobwebbed, gray— 

Quaint and strange is the old hand-loom, 
Shut from the busy world away. 


II. 


Once where the brake and fern grow 
wild, 
And the gray rocks break through 
New England sod, 
A hundred* flocks climbed the rugged 
slopes, 
Waving now with the golden-rod. 


IIl. 


Food and raiment alike they gave 
To the dwellers then in the farmhouse 
old; 
And peace and contentment reigned 
within, 
When the flock was safe in the winter 
fold. 
Iv. 


Warm is the sun on the pasture lands, 
Sunny and smiling and still they lie. 
But where are the flocks that climbed 

the hills, 
Under the blue of the summer sky? 


Daisies and brake and golden-rod 
Riot over the rough, gray rocks. 
Field and fold and the old hand-loom, 
They are waiting yet for the vanished flocks! 
—L. E. Andrews in the Farm Journal. 











IN THE REELFOOT DISTRICT. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


IN THREE PARTS.—Part II. 


In which the Narrator goes through an Earthquake; builds a Novel Blind; 
hears Spooks; sees a Phantom Fleet; and receives an Ominous Warning. 


HE following morning we were out 

betimes, for we had planned to 

make a long trip that day. We 
had planned to go down our shore to 
Coon Point, cross over below Willow 
Island into the motra field, across to 
Green Point, thence through the tall 
timber and deep water to Swan Basin, 
where we were informed there was a col- 
lection of mallards. 

We were eating breakfast very early, 
light had just begun to show in the east, 
when I caught myself listening to some 
vague, indefinite sound that gradually 
developed into a deep, rumbling roar, 
coming from away off east—something 
like an approaching storm. I had just 
begun to wonder if a thunder-storm 
were coming out of a clear sky, when 
our landlady, who was standing near, ex- 
claimed “Listen to the old earthquake 
coming!” If she had exploded a bomb 
under our feet, she could not have star- 
tled us more. We had seen the ravages 
of earthquakes all around us, and it did 
not look healthy. The words were hardly 
out of her mouth, when the house began 
to tremble and shiver; some hot coffee 
splashed over my hands, and there was 
a clattering, thunderous roar overhead 
—made, as we discovered later, by the 
brick chimney having been shaken down 
and the loosened bricks going rolling and 
tumbling down the roof, but sounding as 
if the Judgment Day had come and Ga- 
briel’s Horn were tooting for us. Mrs. 
W. caught up the lighted lamp from off 
our table and rushed out-of-doors with 
it, leaving the door open. Looking out 
through the open door, I could see the 
big trees nearby swaying and reeling as 


if drunk, jerking their tops this way and 
that, as if in the power of a mighty wind, 
while the face of the earth rolled and 
palpitated in waves, like the smooth 
bosom of a harbor after a storm. The 
floor beneath our feet seemed to be sink- 
ing down, and I imagined I could hear 
the rush of mighty waters rolling in to 
engulf us and my impulse was to make 
a rush for the nearby hill, while there 
was yet time. I looked at my compan- 
ions for encouragement—for no one likes 
to be the first to show the white feather 
at a time like that—and saw nothing but 
astonishment depicted on their counte- 
nances. I guess they were too astonished 
to be scared. 

The shock lasted not to exceed a min- 
ute, and when it was over with things 
seemed about the same as before. Our 
landlady informed us that they often had 
slight shocks there that the outside world 
paid no attention to. This one was un- 
usually severe and extended over con- 
siderable territory, so the papers men- 
tioned it. 

All that day I kept listening in expec- 
tation of another shock. In imagination 
I saw the trees sway and topple over; 
the islands heave up and disappear under 
a mighty agitation of the waters that 
raised up in a monster tédal wave— 
sweeping everything to destruction and 
me with it. 

Swan Basin we found to be an open 
body of water, surrounded by heavy dead 
timber which stood with about one-half 
of its length above water. The basin 
looked deep and had probably been a 
lake before the great change took place. 
There were a party of men there in two 
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boats, fishing with a net. They had a 
drag-net or seine a thousand feet or 
more long. In the centre of the basin 
they had built a pen by driving poles 
that were long enough to project above 
the water down into the mud of the bot- 
tom. There were four of these posts in 
a square, about 15 ft. apart, between 
which had been arranged a dip-net that 
slid up and down on these corner poles, 
manipulated by ropes on the corners. 
The men started out at some distance 
from this corral, with one-half the net 
piled up on the sterns of each boat, and 
rowed in opposite directions, making a 
big sweep and coming together at the 
corral—rowing their boats between the 
posts—where they anchored and began 
to pull in the net. In the bottom of the 
lake between the posts was set the dip- 
net. When they had drawn in their 
drag-net ‘between the posts, so that the 
last end of the loop was over the dip- 
net, they raised up the dip-net and 
dumped their catch into their boats. 

Until I went to Reelfoot, I had never 
heard of a spoon-bill catfish. When I 
saw those men raise up their dip-net con- 
taining more than two tons of writhing, 
squirming monsters of the deep that had 
paddles on the ends of their noses two 
feet or more long, I began to think I was 
in the throes of a nightmare and had to 
pinch myself to be sure I was awake. 

I realize that I may have laid myself 
open to criticism when I told about those 
three big black bass. If that is true, then 
I am now going to “bust” my reputa- 
tion for veracity wide open—beyond all 
repair—for, by actual weight on the 
scales at our dock, there were one-third 
of those fish that averaged 70 lbs. apiece 
and the smallest would weigh 15 lbs. 

If you have ever been to Reelfoot, you 
have seen these monsters and know that 
this is no exaggeration. If you have 
never been there and doubt this state- 
ment, take a trip down there, my brother. 
They are taking out those whoppers just 
the same today; they dress them and 
take them to the dock, where they re- 
ceive one cent a pound for them. They 


are the strangest of all fish; they have 
no scales or bones, except a gristly spinal 
column. They have a long slender, sym- 
metrical, graceful body and their upper 
jaw projects away out ahead—more than 
half the length of the balance of the fish; 
so that at least a third their entire length 
is nose, which flattens and widens out at 
the point into a graceful paddle. I hardly 
think they use this paddle as a propeller. 
More likely they use it as a shovel; they 
seem to live on mud and often have their 
mouths full of it when captured. I never 
had an opportunity to see one of them 
feeding; they live in deep water, but I 
imagine that they shovel around in the 
mud for worms. 

After watching the fishermen empty 
their net, we separated and paddled away 
among the stubs—looking for ducks. I 
soon saw a bunch floating around among 
the trees, but was unable to approach 
them; they saw me and flew. Next I 
took a stand in a likely looking place but 
there was nothing doing, so I started out 
again. 

After trying three or four times to 
sneak up on to bunches of ducks, I 
thought of an expedient that seemed 
worth trying and to put it in execution. 
I went ashore at the nearest available 
place and built a blind on my boat. There 
were stumps there in every stage of dis- 
integration. I selected two of them 
which suited me—one a small one which 
I cut off with my hatchet. I notched 
out and fitted it over the bow of my boat, 
where it sat in place, projecting over 
the sides of my boat nearly to the water 
and projecting above the top of the boat 
about 18 inches. Then I found another 
large stump that stuck up out of the 
water three or four feet and was rotted 
and worn away on the inside, leav- 
ing only a shell of sound wood about 
an inch thick around the outside. I 
chopped this stump off close to the water 
and set one-half of it up in the centre of 
my boat—in front of me when I sat pad- 
dling. It was a pretty big job and took 
me a long time, but I succeeded in fitting 
the big stump to the sides and bottom of 
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my boat, where the circular shape of the 
base kept it from tipping over, but a lit- 
tle push would send it toppling into the 
bottom of the boat. When I sat on my 
stool behinc it, I could just comfortably 
see over it and was well hidden from 
that direction. 

It was nearly time to start for home 
when I had my contrivance ready for 
use, but I wanted to try it; so set it in 
position and started out. I was not long 
in finding a nice bunch of mallards feed- 
ing among the trees, and slowly and very 
quietly | began to approach them. They 
paid no attention to me whatever. There 
were a few scattered ones on the out- 
skirts of the bunch and I soon came near 
these and was much interested in watch- 
ing their antics. I came within 40 ft. of 
one old green-head, who was industri- 
ously swimming around a tree, picking 
off bugs and spiders from its trunk. He 
would dart around there very rapidly, 
swimming around the tree, with his head 
to the centre, and his tail to the outer 
part of a circle, hop out of the water to 
reach for a bug, drop back and skurry 
around to the other side; then maybe 
away to another tree to repeat the per- 
formance. Two green-wing teal were 
doing the same thing nearby, paying ab- 
solutely no attention to me, although my 
stumps and a part of my boat were in 
perfectly plain sight of them. The mo- 
mentum of my craft carried me along, 
until I was abreast of them, 20 feet away, 
and then of course there was no cover 
between them and me and they saw me, 
face to face; they seemed greatly sur- 
prised and got out of there very prompt- 
ly. Of course I might have shot them, 
but they were very amusing and there 
were several more a short distance ahead, 
so I let them go and moved forward. 
When these near ones flew, the flock 
(which was 90 or 100 yds. farther on) 
became suspicious and began looking 
around for the cause of the others’ flight. 
I kept perfectly still, waiting for them 


to calm down; while they, after consid-. 


ering the situation a moment and think- 
ing it safer elsewhere, began to swim 
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’ water. 
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In order 
to give my boat headway, I had to reach 
over the side with the paddle, and one 
hand at least came into view, outside of 
my stump. The movement of the pad- 
dle in the water made a little riffle, as did 


away and I started in pursuit. 


also the movement of my boat. I made 
the thing go as quietly as possible, but 
it was impossible not to make a little 
commotion and I was being closely scru- 
tinized by every member of the flock, 
who watched me over their shoulders as 
they swam away. 

I had a notch in the top of my stump, 
through which I could peep at them, 
without showing my head. I had to keep 
going, so as to not be distanced by the 
flock. I was in a cramped position and 
my right arm was beginning to feel the 
strain I was putting on it. I was almost 
near enough for a shot, but they were 
going about as fast as I was and it bade 
fair to be a long chase, unless I put on 
more steam: that would make a greater 
commotion and my flock was then stand- 
ing about all it could and stay on the 
I did not dare raise my paddle 
above water but turned it edgewise to 
move forward; then I would turn it flat- 
wise, putting my other hand on the top 
and pulling with a slightly twisting mo- 
tion, to keep my boat from swinging 
around. This sounds easy but it was 
not; it was mighty hard, tiresome work, 
because of my cramped position in order 
to keep out of sight. Finally, becoming 
impatient, I put on full steam ahead, 
though with less caution, and forged for- 
ward rapidly. But there- happened to 
be a low stump ahead that was below my 
range of vision as I peeped through my 
notch. I struck it squarely and came to 
a sudden stop—all except my stump 
blind—that kept on going, over-balanced 
and fell flat in my boat, leaving me out in 
the open, in plain sight of the birds and 
very much embarrassed. The flock of 
mallards lost no time in changing their 
location; they raised off the water with 
a roar and a quack and left for other 
parts. One old green-head quacked out: 

“ What did I tell you?” 
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I caught up my gun and-gave them a 
parting salute, but the distance was too 
great to do them any bodily injury. As 
they passed into the distance and I sat 
there nursing. my injured feelings, and 
perhaps breathing a few improper though 
appropriate ejaculations, I heard out in 
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and looked the situation over carefully— 
not hurriedly. Slowly I let my eyes rest 
on every stump or log within my range 
of vision, but as far as I could make out 
there was not a human being in sight. 
The sun was low. A hazy atmos- 
phere and a dead silence covered every- 




















“IT soon found a nice bunch of mallards feeding among the trees, and I very quietly 
began to approach them.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





the stubs to my right a derisive Haw! 
HAW! HAW! and off to my left an an- 
swering Ha! Ha! HA! that made a cold 
chill pass down my spinal column—for 
I had supposed I was all alone in that 
locality. It startled me to learn that I 
had an audience. I sat perfectly still 


thing. I was miles from home and had 
no idea where my companions were. A 
feeling of dread came over me—a scary, 
lonesome feeling that I had listened to 
the supernatural: that it was no human 
voice I had heard, but the ghost of some 
former hunter who had yielded up his 
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earthly existence to the cruel elements 
and whose spirit still remained on that 
Happy Hunting Ground, to laugh at my 
misfortune. 

I looked away in the direction of home, 
at the heavily laden sky, at the dreary, 
lonesome graveyard of a once noble for- 
est. I thought of the earthquake shock of 
that morning and the likelihood of a rep- 
etition of the great combustion of 1812, 
which might repeat itself at any moment 
and bury me beyond all earthly reclaim. 
In imagination I saw my disembodied 
spirit in fantastic gyrations, dancing 
hand in hand over the dark water with 
the ghost of a dusky belle who had gone 
before. 

My desire to shoot something had by 
this time eked out. It was such a lone- 
some, dreary place—so suggestive of 
ghosts and dead things—that I heartily 
wished myself elsewhere and at once 
started in that direction. I had been out 
since early morning; had paddled a long 
distance and hunted diligently; but not 
a single feather had I to show for it, 
though I had seen a thousand ducks. 

On my way home, as darkness drew 
down, I heard, far’ away to the north, a 
long-drawn-out plaintive cry, clear and 
musical, softened by distance, quavering 
in thirds and octaves—now diminishing 
to a soft hum; then crescendo, clear and 
ringing. At first I had another creepy 
sensation, but finally concluded that the 
sound could only be made by the human 
voice—probably by some lone boatman, 
using his vocal organs to scare away the 
spooks. ; 

The challenge was taken up by another 
voice in another direction, in a different 
key but still musical and sweet—some- 
thing like a cornet a long distance away 
on a still night. Other voices joined in, 
and my lonely way was much cheered by 
their serenade—always a solo, always in 
a different direction and always a long 
way off. Never have I heard sweeter or 
more entrancing sounds than those emit- 
ted by those night fishermen, as they 
cheered their lonely vigil in bugle calls 
te each other: no words are used or tune 
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followed, but each one has invented his 
own peculiar, far-reaching cry, by which 
he notifies his neighbor miles away that 
he ison duty, and, each recognizes the 
other’s call. One of them will say “ Jim 
has gone north tonight” or “ There’s 
Pete in Blue Basin.” 

It was away after dark when I arrived 
at the house. Supper and my compan- 
ions were waiting and it was not long 
until we were all seated around a bright 
and cheerful table, loaded with the things 
that make glad the heart and stomach of 
a hunter. My companions had had much 
better success than I. T. F. had gotten 
7 and Lew 23 ducks. Both were very 
enthusiastic over the situation and anx- 
ious for the morrow. 

I asked Mr. W. (the landlord) if the 
lake was haunted and he answered that 
it was so considered by the superstitious, 
and told us of some mysterious occur- 
rences that are hardly worth recounting 
here and which did not sound very scary 
in a bright room, among genial com- 
panions. : 

Later, when snugly locked in our 
room, T. F. said to me: “ Dick, I found 
a nest of counterfeiters or moonshiners 
today. At least, there is a shanty on a 
jungle of an island, where there are men 
working secretly, and I can’t imagine 
what else they can be doing. You could 
never find the place if you were looking 
for it, but I got lost over there, on what 
they call Horse Island and blundered 
onto this shanty. 

“ After leaving you this morning, I 
went north to the shore, which proved to 
be a nice little island, with a little hill on 
it. On the other side of the island was 
an open bay, full of old logs, not much 
water, but a lot of ducks; I tried to get 
near enough for a shot but it was too 
open. I noticed that some of the birds 
went into the grass at the edge of the 
woods, on the far side of the bay, so I 
went over there. It looked only a short 
distance but must have been near a mile. 
When I got over there, I found the 
mouth of a stream or lagoon and pad- 
dled into it. It was about as wide as a 
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street and the shores were lined with big 
trees that in places almost met overhead ; 
there were nice, grassy banks and it was 
a dandy place. Quite a way up, it wid- 
ened into a little lake that was full of 
mallards. I scared them out and took a 
stand there for a while and got three nice 
drakes; then I saw that the birds were 
going in farther north over the timber, 
so I went up there. I could find a chan- 


‘nel, going in any direction I chose to 


paddle. It proved to be a succession of 
islands, blocked out about like a town; 
it made me think of Riverside, because 
the streets curved so much.: 

“ All the islands (and there are a thou- 
sand of them) are covered with great big 
trees, vines and bushes; often I would 
paddle under an arch-way of boughs and 
once I had a glimpse of a wild turkey; 
he was standing on the bank, very erect, 
looking at me, but the moment I saw 
him he scampered away into the bushes 
and was out of sight instantly. I landed 
and tried to find him but the vegetation 
was so thick that it was well-nigh impen- 
etrable to a man; down next to the 
ground, under the bushes, it was more 
open. I got down on hands and knees 
and crawled in a ways, hoping to find 
an opening, but it seemed to be all the 
same: a solid mass of branches, trunks 
and twigs. I saw quite a few turkey 
tracks and all the rest of the day I kept 
in readiness to make a quick shot if I 
saw another turkey. 

“T drove out thousands of mallards. 
There are parks in there containing 10 
to 20 acres of open, shallow water, 
grown up with smartweéd, in which the 
birds congregate, and I believe we will 
have some fine sport there when we get 
properly organized. It is no good in 
the middle of the day, though; for when 
you drive them out of one pond, they go 
to another, light down and sit still. Oc- 
casionally I would jump a mallard out 
of the weeds, or around a point near 
enough for a shot, and I kept going— 
always taking the most attractive chan- 
nel or the one that I thought the most 
likely to contain ducks. 


“Tt is one of the most fascinating, 
wildly romantic places I was ever in. I 
forgot all about time or direction, but 
kept going, first this way, then that— 
admiring and wondering—feeling like an 
explorer and planning what we would 
do there some stormy day when the birds 
come in for shelter, until notified by my 
appetite that it was time to eat. I looked 
at my watch and found that it was 2:30 
p. m. I stopped in a little smartweed 
opening, to eat my lunch and light a 
cigar. Incidentally, while there I killed 
a duck that came from somewhere, until 
he got over my pond; then he settled 
down among the timber, sticking down 
his head and feet—acting as they do 
when on the point of touching the water, 
when he was away up in the air. He 
came .at me feet first and looked so odd, - 
so awkward and comical, that I nearly 
scared him back by laughing at him be- 
fore he was near enough for a shot. I 
never before saw a duck trying to alight 
in big timber, and it is certainly very in- 
teresting as well as very fine shooting. 
They stop high in the air over the place 
they have selected and just flop-flop-flop- 
flop and stand still in the air and slowly 
settle down, with their head and neck 
bent around until their nose is between 
their feet, trying to look under them- 
selves or backwards, like a contortionist, 
and they look as if they were flying back- 
ward. 

“T gathered my bird and started back, 
zigzagging around, until I was so be- 
wildered that I had no idea of direction. 
For two hours, while those heavy clouds 
obscured the sun, I was completely lost 
and was getting pretty uneasy, when I 
heard some one chopping and went in 
that direction, guided by the sound of 
the axe. The sound seemed to come 
from the centre of an island and I skirted 
around it, looking for an opening for a 
landing. 

“Tt was rather a large island and was 
covered with a regular mop of vegeta- 
tion—the bushes around the edge hang- 
ing out over the water, so that no ground 
was visible; but in one place I saw the 
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end of a boat slightly projecting from 
under the overhanging foliage and an 
investigation disclosed an opening, under 
the bushes, into an open ditch that had 
been dug from the open channel into the 
mainland, by which I was enabled, by 
raising up the overhanging bushes, to 
pass through the surrounding heavy 
fringe of underbrush and willows into 
an opening on the other side, which con- 
tained three boats and an open roadway 
towards the interior. This aroused my 
suspicions, as I could see no reason for 
so much secrecy in such an obscure place, 
and I hesitated to make my presence 
known to any one who had gone to so 
much trouble to cover up their opera- 
tions. There was no one in sight, but 
I could still hear the axe a short dis- 
tance away, and to gratify my own curi- 
osity I very quietly moved in the direc- 
tion of the sound. A few steps brought 
me to a bend, around which I could see 
a board shanty 100 yards in front of me, 
from the chimney of which a big smoke 
was issuing up among the tree-tops, and 
while looking at it I saw two men come 
out of the woods and enter the house. 

“There was an air of secrecy covering 
everything. It did not seem to me that 
any one who was doing anything legiti- 
mate would care to go to such pains to 
cover their actions ; the first thought that 
came to me was that I had blundered on 
to a nest of counterfeiters and that if 
they saw me watching them, they would 
pretty likely make short work of me, so 
I lost no time getting back into my boat 
and digging out of there. By this time 
the sky had cleared somewhat and I 
could see the direction of the sun and 
form some idea of the direction in which 
I ought to go, but it was a long time be- 
fore I got out-of that labyrinth of pas- 
sages. When I was perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the inhabited island, 
I saw a man in a boat approaching from 
the opposite direction; he seemed much 
surprised when he saw me and came 
straight for me. I also was anxious to 
interview him and to make inquiries re- 
garding my location. 
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“ As we came together, he looked me 
over closely and not very pleasantly, as 
he plied me with questions as to what I 
was doing there— Where I had been? 
what I had seen? where I came from? 
how long I expected to stay? etc., etc. I 
suspected that he might be one of my 
counterfeiters, so was particularly care- 
ful to say nothing of my discovery on 
the island. In other things I was per- 
fectly frank with him and answered his 
questions so freely that I think he had 
no suspicions of me. I asked him for di- 
rections to bring me out of the woods 
and he pointed out one of the branches 
which he said would take me to the open 
lake in a short time. I followed his di- 
rections and came out into the open lake 
near Rat Island, which as you know is 
three miles away from the point of my 
entrance among the islands, so I gather 
that this part of the lake is pretty ex- 
tensive. I certainly spent several hours 
paddling around in there and I do not 
think I saw the same place twice. | 
went in on the other side of Green Point 
and came out on this side. That alone 
would make a big place of it, but I trav- 
eled around a lot in there and if it were 
not for those blame moonshiners, or 
whatever they are in there, I should con- 
sider it a dandy place to hunt.” 

* * * * 

The following morning was one of 
those still, warm, foggy atmospheres, 
when one can see only a little way and 
objects look big and strange. You can 
hear sounds a long distance but the air 
seems full of steam. We were all anx-, 
ious to get a good start and had an early 
breakfast. 

Out on the lake it seemed like a dif- 
ferent place, but I do not know exactly 
how to explain the difference. The trees 
looked big and more ghost-like, if possi- 
ble; and yet your world line extended 
only a hundred yards. We reasoned that 
it would probably clear up soon; in the 
meantime we would be on our way. We 


followed our south shore down to Coon 
Pass, then struck out across the water 
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to Willow Island, thence northwest to 
Grassy Bend. This last leg was a pretty 
long stretch, with no landmarks be- 
tween; and, in order to take advantage 
of any shooting that might be had on 
the way, we separated with an under- 
standing to meet again at Walnut Gap. 
When we were separated 20 paddle 
strokes, we were out of sight of each 
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quick service, determined to take a crack 
at the next one. Presently I saw an out- 
line through the fog that looked like a 
goose. I dropped my paddle into the 
water, grabbed up my gun, took a hasty 
squint along the barrels at the bird, 
which was just vanishing into the gloom, 
and fired. I could not see the effect of 
my shot but I had hopes, for my aim 

















“With a rush and a roar, all three of the supposed boats took wing and flew away 
before my astonished gaze.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





other, but could easily converse in ordi- 
nary tones of voice, until we discovered 
that the ducks were moving out of our 
road, because of our noise, so we kept 
still. Two or three times I had had 
glimpses of ducks, rising off the water 
and disappearing into the fog, and I 
had my gun very handy and ready for 


seemed about right. I had to go back 
after my paddle, which had stopped, 
while my boat sailed along. I found my 
bird dead on the water, in a halo of scat- 
tered feathers and down. It was a blue- 
bill and a small one at that. Such are the 
contortions caused by a heavy fog. 

After gathering my bird, looking him 
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over, and settling myself in position to 
go on, I found my boat was swinging 
around out of its course nor was there 
any landmark to designate my direction. 
I simply had to go by guesses, so I 
swung my craft back into what I thought 
was the right direction and went on. I 
called out to my chum but got no re- 
sponse, but two or three times I heard 
a shot at no great distance. The air was 
perfectly dead and heavy. 

Pausing and letting my boat drift 
ahead, I became conscious that some one 
was approaching me. I saw a ripple in 
the water, moving toward me, before I 
saw anything else. Then a boat came 
out of the gloom, with a single occupant 
standing very erect in the front end of 
the boat and sailing along rapidly, with- 
out any effort whatever. He simply 
stood there and let his boat slide ahead, 
which it did without any perceptible mo- 
tive power. I was on the point of call- 
ing out to him, to ask for directions, 
when the peculiarity of the craft at- 
tracted my attention and I looked at it 
in amazement. What was making it go 
so fast? He came.only partly within 
my range of observation—just crossed a 
corner of my open circle and then again 
vanished in the fog. As he went out of 
sight, another came, almost in the same 
track, standing identically the same— 
going like the Dickens without paddles 
or other motive power—and close behind 
him was still another, standing straight up 
in the bow of his boat and rushing along 
through the water, silently and mysteri- 
ously, in a great rush to get somewhere 
in a short time. I thought of T. F.’s 
counterfeiters and wondered if this were 
them. Just as the last boat was disap- 
pearing silently into the mist, in answer 
to my call, it spread out on either side 
a mighty wing and began to churn the 
water into foam! With a rush and a 
roar, all three of the boats took wing 
and flew away before my astonished gaze 
‘ —emitting a succession of Honk-a- 
honks! honk-a-honks! honk-a-honks !— 
and it was several seconds before it 
dawned on my addled brain that I had al- 
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lowed a flock of great Canada geese to 
swim past me, within 25 yards, and then 
fly away, without my even attempting to 
stop them! My only excuse is, that they 
were so distorted by the fog—they being 
so very near me—that they looked en- 
tirely out of proportion to their species 
of ordinary times and seemed as large to 
me as a man in a boat would appear 
at 60 or 70 yards distance. 

Have you ever been out in a boat in 
a fog, my brother, when the air was per- 
fectly stationary, warm and steamy? 
Then you have seen and marvelled at 
the distortion of things within your 
range of vision, and my statement above 
will appeal to you and look credible; 
while to the tyro it will look like a pure 
fabrication and perhaps not a very in- 
genious one at that. It being an abso- 
lutely true statement of facts, we can 
only leave the latter to speculate in his 
ignorance. 

After paddling for nearly two hours 
in the direction that I supposed Grassy 
Bend to be, and not finding anything that 
looked at all familiar to me, I came to 
the conclusion that I was lost and that 
it would be a mistake to paddle any far- 
ther away without knowing where I was 
going; so I decided to stop and wait 
until the weather cleared. I ran my boat 
between a couple of knotted cypress 
roots, where it wedged in tightly, and 
sat down to await developments. Pres- 
ently a mallard came flying along and 
gave me a good opportunity to try my 
skill; I accepted the opportunity and 
made a very good shot. The bird crum- 
pled in the air and came down with a 
splash in the water near me and lay per- 
fectly still. I liked that and watched 
eagerly for another one, which was slow 
in coming. 

While looking into the sky, I noticed 
that I could tell the position of the sun 
through the fog, which led me to be- 
lieve that it was clearing. The next ani- 
mate object that presented itself to me 
came via the water way and was such a 
queer specimen that I was at a loss to 
place it. I first noticed it at some dis- 
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tance from me (the fog having lifted 
somewhat), swimming on the surface of 
the still water. It seemed to be a double- 
ender and my first thought was that it 
was a crocodile. A small black spot was 
swimming along, through the water to- 
wards me, and 4 or 5 feet behind it came 
trailing along another smaller dark ob- 
ject, looking very much like a muskrat 
swimming on the water with his nose 
and end of his tail only sticking out, ex- 
cept that this one was very much larger 
and longer. It was coming toward me, 
so I sat still and waited. It stayed on 
the surface of the water only a moment 
and when it came up again it was very 
much nearer to me. I drew a bead on 
what looked to be its head, but before I 
could pull the trigger it had smoothly 
slid under the water again—still coming 
in my direction. I was able to follow its 
movements by the wake it made, show- 
ing on the surface directly over the 
animal. 

Some 20 yards from where I was sit- 
ting was a submerged log, the small end 
of which projected above the water at 
an incline. When next I saw the animal, 
he came walking up this incline, bringing 
his head and forward part of his body 
above water—presenting to me a por- 
tion of his fur, that was dry and fluffy 
the moment it appeared above water, and 
a head resembling that of a muskrat, ex- 
cept that it was larger. I was uncertain 


what kind of an animal it was, but it - 


was game of some sort. Of that I felt 
sure and I took a shot at it. 

I had a side view of its head and 
thought I was near enough to paralyze 
him, but I was mistaken. The force of 
the charge of No. 6s that I drove into 
him, blew him off the log and he sank 
out of sight under the water. I made 
haste to get there and began poking 
around in the water with my paddle, 
when, chancing to look to one side, I 
saw him on the surface 30 or 40 yards 
away—swimming across the open water 
north of me. As soon as he got breath, 
he went under again and I started.in pur- 
suit. I could follow his wake very easily 
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and could also tell when he was coming 
to the surface; for he would take a long 
upward slant to the top, making a more 
marked wake the nearer he came to the 
surface. 

The next time he showed his nose 
above water, I was ready for him and 
had my gun bearing on the point where 
his nose was about to appear. The very 
moment it broke water, I pulled the trig- 
ger. The charge went true, but did not 
have the desired effect. , The otter (for 
such it proved to be) immediately ducked 
under and went on; I hurriedly slipped 
in another cartridge and followed. He 
seemed to make good headway; for 
when he was ready to come up for the 
next breath of air I was yet some dis- 
tance away, paddling with all my might 
and straining every nerve to get close 
enough for a dead shot when he came to 
the surface. And, although I was rap- 
idly gaining, yet he appeared before I 
had gotten very near. When I saw he 
was about to come to the surface, I 
dropped my paddle and picked up my 
gun. Unfortunately, instead of laying 
my paddle in the boat, I laid it on the 
water outside. By the time I had my 
gun at the present, he was ready to dive, 
so I took a very quick aim and fired. 
Again the charge struck exactly where 
he was; yet when things had quieted 
again I saw that he was under and away 
faster than ever. When I reached for 
my paddle, it was not there: the boat 
had sailed along 20 or 30 yards, while 
the paddle lay still and was now that dis- 
tance behind me. Fortunately I had 
another paddle in the boat, though not 
so good a one, but I gathered it up and 
went on. The next performance was an 
exact duplicate of the last. I dropped 
my paddle overboard, sailed on and left 
it, shot at the otter’s nose when it ap- 
peared, without any perceptible result, 
unless it made him go a little faster 
under water. This time I had to go 
back and get my paddle, but I had noth- 
ing to go back with except my hands and 
gun. It took some little time to get the 
motion of the boat checked and get it 
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to go back where my paddle lay; at 
least it seemed a long time, because in 
the interim the otter was making good 
headway, and he was a long ways ahead 
when next I started after him. 

I dug my paddle in deep and forged 
ahead with the best speed I was capable 
of. I guess the otter did the same; any 
way, it seemed to take a long time to get 
within shooting distance again. Indeed, 
I scarcely waited to get in real close 
touch with him before opening fire on 
him again. I saw he was coming to the 
top and I was about winded; so when 
he came to the surface I was ready for 
him and fired, though I was puffing so 
hard that my aim was not very good and 
the animal again went on. Time after 
time I repeated this performance: picked 
up my paddle and strove with might and 
main to approach the quarry—dropped 
paddle—picked up gun—a quick shot— 
re-load—lay down gun—pick up paddle 
and race again. When I finally secured 
the game, there were 14 empty cartridges 
in front of me. I much doubt that I 
would have secured the game at all, had 
he not reached shore and climbed up on 
the bank. At that time I had run into 
a mud bank and was floundering around, 
trying to get out—too far away for a 
shot. I watched the animal, however, 
and saw him climb up the bank and go 
to the nearest tree; then rear up on his 
hind legs and try to climb the tree, which 
he was unable to do, but sank back on 
the ground and lay still. When I finally 
reached him, he was dead. 

I was much pleased with my capture, 
but deeply pained to think of the torture 
I had inflicted on the poor thing. Had 
I realized at the start that I could not 
kill him dead on the spot with my first 
shot, I would not have fired at him for 
any consideration; but, after having 
vitally wounded him, I simply had to put 
him out of his misery as soon as possible. 
He was a sleek, smooth, richly furred 
animal, about 5 feet long from tip to tip, 
of a rich yellowish-brown color, with 
short, thick, powerful legs and broad 
paddle feet. His tail was much like that 
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of a muskrat but larger and much 
more powerful in construction, very 
thick and well muscled at the base, and 
the fur grew for about one-third of its 
length. 

Later I paid big Bob 50 cents to skin 
and stretch the hide. When he had taken 
it off, it was easy to see why it had not 
succumbed to my first shot. Imbedded 
in the skin of his head and neck were 
upwards of 200 No. 6 leaden pellets. A 
few of them had penetrated the skin and 
were lodged against the skull bone, but 
the most of them came off with the hide, 
which felt as if it were covered with pim- 
ples. Apparently none of my shot had 
reached a vital point, yet the animal was « 
dead and I concluded he must have died 
from headache. 

That evening Lew came in with his 
boat half filled with ducks and geese and 
was one of the happiest fellows you ever 
saw in consequence. But T. F. (the ad- 
venturer) had a tale of woe. After we 
were safely locked in our room, he sol- 
emnly informed us that our lives were 
in danger; that on two separate occa- 
sions that day he had been fired on from 
ambush with a rifle and each time the 
bullet had barely missed his head. He 
saw no one either time, nor did he see 
any smoke, though he plainly heard the 
report. The bullets zipped past his ears, 
coming out of the rising fog at the same 
instant that the report reached him, and 
while he had a general idea of the direc- 
tion they came from, he could neither see 
nor hear any one. He had been nosing 
around among his “thousand islands ” 
again and had received this gentle invita- 
tion to do his hunting elsewhere. 

We held a council of war that lasted 
away into the night, debating whether it 
would not be wisest to move to some 
other safer hunting ground. The situa- 
tion naturally seemed more serious to 
T. F. and he was in favor of such a 
move, but Lew and I agreed that we had 
not had such an interesting and exciting 
time for a long time, and we were 
“agin” making a move so soon. Lew 


said: “ You give your archipelago a rest 
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and come with me tomorrow. I'll show 
you one of the cutest little mallard holes 
you ever saw, where you'll be bothered 
with nothing more alarming than a big 
flight of ducks.” 

The next morning, when we went 
down to the lake to start out for an- 
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other day’s sport, there was a rock lying 


on Lew’s boat seat. When he removed 
it, he uncovered a slip of soiled paper, 
on which was penciled: 

REGNOL YNA EREH UOY TNAW TNOD 


EW COMITY. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE NAVAJO BLANKET. 


ITS ROMANTIC HISTORY AND PRESENT-DAY STATUS. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


ing the Plains, expects 
at once to enter into 
an enchanted realm— 
a Rocky Mountain 
Coney Island, replete 
with sensations, each 
of which tends to de- 
plete the purse. In 
this he is disappointed. 
Except for the offer- 
ings of the Curio 
Stores—Mexican, 
Mineral, Japanese, Chinese and Indian— 
the sights of Denver are the sights of 


ee ‘HE tourist, after cross- 





other cities, until you stand where the 
west wind blows the smoke away, and 
look upon the peaks of the Great Divide 
—black against a yellow sea of sunset 
skies, or, cameo-like, in white upon the 
dark blue mystery of retreating night. 
Of all the features of Western travel, 
none is more apt to attract the eye than 
the colors of the Navajo blanket—the 
product of barbaric skill and the princi- 
pal aboriginal industry of our land. The 
Navajo blanket has no rival but the 
Oriental, and the patient squaw works 
out her pattern thread by thread—know- 
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ing that a market will never be wanting 
for her work. 

The Navajo Indian—once a nomad or 
plains Indian—found himself at last, 
some 200 years ago, in the land of the 
communal houses of the Pueblo tribes, 
and, being superior in warfare, helped 
himself to their flocks of sheep, and be- 
came a permanent inhabitant of the land 
at the headwaters of the Gila and the 
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Cibola) to be provided with cotton gar- 
ments and others made of stranger ma- 
terial, such as rabbits’ fur, feathers and 
vegetable fibres of coarse texture; but 
also noted that no woolen garments or 
fabrics were to be seen or found in their 
possession. 

The first sheep in America are said to 
have been brought by Cortez. There 
were no native sheep in North America; 
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CHIMAYO BLANKET. Size: 42x80 inches; $16.00. 





NAVAJO LOOM AND INCOMPLETE BLANKET. 





San Juan Rivers. From his neighbors’ 
women folk (whom he undoubtedly also 
stole) the art of weaving was gradually 
acquired—at first through need of its 
products, and later from the demands of 
his love for finery. 

In 1530, or about that date, Cabeza 
de Vaca found the inhabitants of the 
land in which he wandered for several 
years (the Land of the Seven Cities of 


those so called at this time are not wool- 
bearing animals. When the Navajo oc- 
cupied his present places of abode, he 
soon found the advantages of using wool 
for clothing, and, after many years of 
progress, the women reached a high de- 
gree of skill in weaving blankets—the 
serape of the Spaniard or Mexican being . 
the first to demand their labors. 

There are many who have been at- 
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tracted by the study of this industry, 
notably in Colorado and New Mexico— 
many who willingly spare their time in 
answering the eager questions of the 
amateur. Among these are U. S. Hol- 
lister, Vice-President of the Continental 
Oil Co. of Denver; Francis E. Lester, 
whose collection of Indian and Mexican 
handiwork at Mesilla Park, New Mexico, 
is one of the most complete in the South- 
west; and C. H. Auld, an expert in 
buying Navajo blankets and _ basket- 
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his store in that city he has a great as- 
sortment of rare Navajo work and his 
knowledge of their history adds to the 
interest attending their inspection. Many 
items of information furnished by these 
gentlemen are used without more specific 
mention. 

Until about 100 years ago the Navajo 
blankets. were made only in black and 
white, from natural. black and white 
wools; the Hopis and the Zunis still ad- 
here to these, using but few displays of 








A HOPI LOOM AND BLANKET.—Loom similar to “that used by the Navajos, 





work. Mr. Hollister, in. 1903, pub- 
lished a very attractive book, now in 
great demand, describing “‘The Navajo 
and His Blanket’’ and containing ten 
colored plates showing examples of the 
finest specimens of the blankets in his 
possession; his collection numbered at 
that time 75 and it is not becoming 
smaller. To Mr. Auld, of Colorado 
Springs, I am indebted for the pictures 
of blankets accompanying this article ; at 


color. But as the traders brought to 
America, not only brighter fabrics, but 
the dyes with which they were produced, 
the souls of the red men were stirred 
with a growing desire for gaudy raiment. 
The splendor of the Conquistadores 
served as a pattern to be emulated, and 
indigo, cochineal, Brazil wood and other 
dyes were the subjects of eager barter. 
These dyes were the foundations of the 
red, blue, yellow, green and dark red 
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that are still the most used in the Navajo 
industry. As indicating the changes that 


occur in all lines of manufacture, it is in- 


teresting to note that within a year the 
Navajo has begun to offer blankets partly 
colored with a rich and very handsome 
butternut brown. 

As the Navajo and the two kindred 
tribes developed skill in the art, the 
Pueblos neglected weaving and turned 
their attention to pottery. A few of their 
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a favorite, and is not common in old 
blankets or robes. Early in the 1800’s a 
new source of color was eagerly sought, 
and the sale of bayeta—a fine woolen 
cloth of European manufacture and of a 
brilliant scarlet-—afforded the natives a 
valuable though expensive material. The 
bayeta cloth was unwoven by patient 
hands and the threads wrought into 
Navajo patterns, being sometimes twined 
together to increase their size. Most 
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NAVAJO BLANKETS. Each about 3 ft. square. 
Price, $8.00 each. e 


NAVAJO BLANKET. 66 by 48 inches. 
Price, $20. 





women still weave, but the primitive 
loom no longer exists among them, and, 
as Mr. Hollister says, when the Navajo 
squaw deserts her loom it will be the end 
of the industry and the triumph of the 
mill over the work of the hand. 

Of native dyes there were few. Yel- 
low was to be had from the steeping of 
peach leaves, and cochineal (producing 
brilliant crimson and other shades of red) 
was a product of Mexico; green was not 
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of the bayeta blankets derive their name 
from the small portion of the material 
used in their manufacture; others are in 
existence containing more of this stuff, 
and the values are proportionally in- 
creased. 

It may be said that the Navajo squaw 
used the most striking colors obtainable. 
Lack of color was mostly due to lack of 
requisite dyes. The most valuable Na- 
vajo blankets in existence are made 
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wholly or in part from cloth worn by 
soldiers, the English scarlet and yellow 
and our own Army blue being skilfully 
unraveled and reproduced in elaborate 
Indian designs. 

Originally intended as a covering for 
the body, the Navajo robes were blankets 
with an opening in the centre, through 
which the head was passed—the folds 
being draped about the wearer to suit 
his convenience. Ceremonial rugs were 
made, mostly devoted to the use of 
chieftains in council, but gradually to 
other uses and becoming articles of 
traffic. The ordinary Navajo work of 
today might be called a rug rather than 





pensive and to most collectors not so 
desirable as the wholly native work. 
The heaviest, long-fibred ‘blankets are 
made from wool of the Navajo sheep, 
and in no part of the process, except in 
the preparation of the dyes, does the 
white man’s art appear. The work is 
entirely done by the women of the tribe 
patiently wearied and ignorant crea- 
tures, over whose handiwork the lady of 
high estate, resplendent in the lace of 
peasant origin, silk of the worm and 
gems despoiled from earth by the naked 
blacks of Africa, goes into ecstasies. 
How we revert to primitive things! The 
skins of snakes and the fur of the slimy 

















OFFICES OF THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY. Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 





a blanket, it being in all smaller sizes 
adapted to decoration of the homes of 
civilization. But the charm of the name, 
conjuring visions of painted braves 
wrapped in barbaric colorings, has for- 
bidden the use of the newer descriptive 
term, and even the larger pieces (made 
in most instances upon special orders for 
use as Persian carpets are used) must be 
called blankets. : 

There are many beautiful Indian blan- 
kets made of Germantown wool, made 
and dyed in manufactories. In these a 
greater, some times too great, a variety 
of hues will be found; they are more ex- 


denizens of the sea, the half-wild attire 
of the cattleman—these all appeal to us 
and become a part of our affectation of 
individuality. We are superficially yet 
indisputably interested in the stone relics 
of our cave-dwelling ancestors, and the 
sound that sends us into battle is as old 
as the war-cry of savage men. 

Recently a friend asked me if it, could 
be true that most of the Navajo blankets 
offered were imitations. This was what 
some wiseacre had told him and he could 
not be satisfied to believe it. No reput- 
able dealer would have an imitation in 
his stock; no sensible one would dare to 
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offer one to a customer. If we may 
conceive of such a person as might sit 
delighted in a Wild West Show of imi- 
tation Indians, we may imagine the pos- 
sibility of a customer bearing away with 
delight one of the horrible results of the 
attempts to imitate the work of the Na- 
vajo squaw. Some years ago a well- 
known Denver firm filled its windows 
with what it had the audacity to label 
Navajo Brankets. They were all alike, 
even as the backs of a pack of cards, and 
even the horses shied in the streets and 
the wax ladies in the next compartments 
turned away; their very presence cheap- 
ened the store and they were not shown 
again. If you can be deceived in an 
Oriental carpet, you may be liable to de- 
ception in buying a Navajo blanket; but 
you will be obliged to make long quest 
for even a chance of being deceived. 

I have seen the Navajos in New Mex- 
ico offering their goods for sale; their 
methods are sometimes unique. One 
morning a bunch of them came into the 
store of Broad & Co., at Chama, and 
with all deliberation set forth their goods 
upon the counters of the establishment. 
The proprietor (when sufficient time had 
elapsed to show that he was not unduly 
eager) inspected the wares—baskets, 
bows, arrows, quivers, blankets, and 
other things—and as he finished with 
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each article he placed in or upon it the 
amount of silver he was willing to pay 
for it. The Indians next sized up the 
various amounts. If satisfied, the money 
was taken and the article left upon the 
counter; if otherwise, the money only 
was left, to be taken up by the owner of 
the store. Perhaps the next move would 
be to buy a single pound of coffee—the 
Indian’s delight. He would point it out, 
pay for it (always in silver), receive 
change if due, and repeat the process, 
until he had what he required—perhaps 
twenty packages of one pound each. He 
evidently distrusted the truthfulness of 
computations, and bought only a pound 
at a time. 

As a matter of interest, I have pro- 
cured for the purpose of showing the 
styles and prices of the Navajo blanket 
several photographs, as before mentioned, 
and with sizes and selling prices. Some 
of these blankets were already sold at 
the time, and it becomes each year more 
difficult to supply the demand for good 
specimens, especially smaller ones. For 
this reason the Chimayo rugs, of small 
size—cotton warp and very brilliant in 
colors—might be offered by an unscru- 
pulous dealer as Navajo work. They 
are not worth as much as the latter but 
are often of considerable beauty and 
merit. 


CH “SO 


SPRING RAIN. 


By ALICE LINDSEY WEBB. 


I 


It rains. And Nature’s heart is touched 
With happy thrills at thought of how 
The buds upon the maple bough 

Are bursting into coral. 


III. 


II. 


The air is full of pleasant things— 

The smells of the world-garden’s breath ; 
The birds proclaim old Winter’s death 
With many a joyous choral. 


Here, in the still depths of the wood, 

There lingers a last wreath of snow; 

But close beside and down below 
Wee fern fists cuddle. 


























A RELIC OF OLD WHALING DAYS. 





By JOHN L. COWAN. 


N interesting relic of the almost 
forgotten shore whaling industry 
of the Pacific Coast may be seen 

at Portuguese Bend, 5 miles up the coast 
from the Point Fermin lighthouse, and 
7 miles from the harbor and port of San 
Pedro. This consists of the cabins used 


leisure. The Portuguese Bend whaling 
station was occupied as recently as 25 
years ago by a number of Portuguese 
shore whalers (from whom the locality 
received its name). The vast quantities 
of whalebone that litter the vicinity of the 
abandoned cabins prove that they pur- 











OLD WHALING STATION 


AT PORTUGUESE BEND. 


Old-style Rendering Kettle in Upper Corner, 
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for years by the shore whalers, and the 
huge kettles in which they “tried out” 
the oil. Fifty years ago the shore whal- 
ing industry was of considerable com- 
mercial importance—the species of whale 
pursued being usually that known as the 
California Grey Whale. As a rule it 
keeps close in shore, so that the whalers 
made a practice of building cabins at 
convenient points, and going on the hunt 
for whales in small boats. When one 


was killed, it was towed to the whaling 
station, where the oil was extracted at 





sued their vocation with no little suc- 
cess. The huge kettles used in the ex- 
traction of the oil are still on the grounds 
and belong to a pattern that has been 
obsolete for generations. Capt. S. L. 
Wood (now of Long Beach, Cal., but a 
veteran sea dog of the famous New Bed- 
ford whaling fleet) says that no such 
whaling kettles have been made for more 
than 100 years. They are, therefore, 
even more interesting relics of old whal- 
ing days than are the old buildings oc- 
cupied by the Portuguese Bend whalers. 





“ There is certainly thing in i 
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9g gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASsHINGTON IRVING. 








A FISHING TRIP ON THE IRON RANGE. 


By ROBERT A. WORSTALL. 


[With Photographs by the Author.) 


66 OR Heaven’s sake, don't they 
grow anything in this forlorn- 
looking place but telegraph 

poles?’’ The appearance of the country 
through which our train was passing that 
Sunday morning certainly justified Char- 
lie's disconsolate query. Forest fires had 
swept this section a few weeks before, 
and the charred trunks of the pines stood 
in countless thousands in the driving 
rain, like mourners divested of friends 
and hope. 

Our party consisted of Alec, a true 
sportsman and a splendid man; his friend 
Milt (nicknamed Kicker, from which his 
true station in our camp can be surmised); 
Charlie, fat and jolly, red faced, light 
haired and an indefatigable fisherman, be 
the luck good or bad. Him we dubbed 
The Swede, quite appropriately. And 
lastly, the writer, whose uncut beard and 
tough looks some weeks later earned 
him the title Polock. We had met in 
Chicago the preceding night for a fishing 
trip in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
—a new country to us all.. Our trip 
had been planned for us by a friend at 
Crystal Falls who had taken care of all 
details—guide, cook, boats, tents, pro- 
visions, etc.—and all we had to do was 
to bring ourselves, our tackle, tobacco, 


*feet high. 


etc., and join them at Crystal Falls. It 
was raining when we stopped for break- 
fast at Powers. It was raining all the 
rest of the way up the line, and, what 
was worse, it looked as if it had been 
raining for a week, as we later found was 
true. The Michigamme, the Menomi- 
nee, and every other stream crossed or 
sighted was swollen to its banks. Poor 
prospect for trout fishing! And here 
we were on the last lap of our journey, 
ourelittle train groaning and pounding 
along around sharp curves from the 
junction to the Falls, and the stream we 
had come so far to fish rolling along in 
sight, high and muddy. 

Dejectedly we alighted from the train 
and in the cold rain helped to load our 
traps into the buckboard our guide had 
sent for us, and silently clambered in. 
If any final touch of discouragement was 
needed, our driver was capable of sup- 
plying it. ‘Fishing? Rotten. Gid dap, 
Bill! Been raining a week. River three 
Go ’long, Bill! Take it two 
weeks to go down.”’ We collapsed into 


gloomy silence until -we reached our 
guide’s house on the banks of the Paint 
River, where he, a true optimist—joined 
with that never-failing cure for low spir- 
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its, a good dinner—put us in good humor 
again® 

It was manifestly useless, the guide 
pointed out, to start that day as we had 
intended. And, impatient as we were to 
get to the real woods and to our fishing, 
a little reflection on the joys of pitching 
camp in a rain, with every bit of brush 
and tree dripping rivulets down our 
necks, no dry wood, no dry place to 
sleep—No, thank you! not for us. So 
we agreed with him that it was best to 
wait until morning, hoping the rain would 
cease in the night, and in the meantime 
eating mightily of the fine cooking set 
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ress. Then we would encounter rapids 
where it was all our engine could do, 
aided by the guide’s poling, to stem the 
current. Our guide was an interesting 
type. Tall, powerfully built, well edu- 
cated both by books and by experience ; 
a lumberman by occupation, an idler by 
instinct, a philosopher by nature; good- 
humored always; the best shot in the 
region; open handed with his friends 
and looking for the same from them. 

At noon we landed near a riffle where 
we caught our first trout. The stage of 
the water, together with its dark color, 
made fly fishing out of the question, as 











OUR CAMP AT HAGERMAN LAKE. 





before us by our hostess and sleeping 
deeply in a little cabin near the house. 
Morning found the sun shining, the 
birds singing, and hope renewed in our 
hearts. Maybe the river might fall 
enough for good fishing in a few days. 
We would go and try it, anyway. So, 
shortly after breakfast, loading tents, 
bedding, fishing tackle, provisions, etc., 
into the guide’s 16-foot flat bottomed 
gasolene boat, we embarked for our des- 
tination, some 10 miles up the Paint River. 
The stream was beautiful, and the trip 
a pleasure. In places the water was 
deep and slow and we made good prog- 


we found by trying; so we perforce fol- 
lowed the custom of the natives, using a 
small spoon hook, baited with a worm. 
We reached our camping .ground in 
the afternoon, pitched our tents on a 
high wind-swept bit of clear ground, and 
in a short time had finished the numer- 
ous tasks necessary to fixing up a camp, 
and had time to look around us, while 
Bill, the cook, prepared supper. We 
were camped at the foot of Checagon 
Rapids—a half-mile stretch of tumbling 
water, some 70 yards wide. Along the 
edge a trail led to the head of the rapids 
and from there one fished down to the 
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camp. The pines had all been cut years 
before and the second growth poplar had 
attained good size. Many balsams, ce- 
dars, hemlock and spruce rendered the 
air fragrant. Vermin troubled us but 
little; deer were plentiful, even though 
forbidden ; and altogether we were much 
disappointed when, four days later, no 


sign of abating having appeared in the’ 


flood and our catches each day having 
been few in number though some were 
large in size, it was decided to abandon 
trout fishing and hie ourselves to a lake 
where our guide assured us we ‘‘ would 
sure have good 
bass fishing.” 
So we reluctant- 
ly embarked 
ourselves and 
our outfit and 
that night slept 
in the little 
cabin again. | 

Concerning | 
that trip to Ha- 
german Lake, 
the least said 
the better. Any 
one who has had 
to ride 35 miles | 
in a buckboard 
over logging | 
roads, especially .| 
with five in the 
rig, can draw a 
mental picture. 
The only bright 
spot that stands 
out in our recol- 
lection of that day is the farm where we 
stopped for dinner. And the dinner that 
the wife of that Swedish farmer set before 
us we will never forget. In the evening 
we happened on a lumber camp and were 
met with open arms and a bountiful sup- 
per—for which neither cook nor cookee 
would. take any recompense; so we left 
them some tobacco and went on our way. 

Losing our road, it was nearly 10 
o’clock at night when we reached Hager- 
man Lake, and, as it turned out, 3 miles 
from where we had expected to strike it. 





BILL IN HIS ROBES OF OFFICE. 
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One of the boys was miserably sick; it 
was extremely cold, July as it was, and 
the fog was so thick that the underbrush 
was dripping. Our grub wagon, with 
tents and provisions, was far to the rear. 
We could only hope it would lose its 
way, as we had, and take the same road 
we had traveled. As it did—reaching 
us about midnight. In the meantime we 
hovered around a fire and made our sick 
companion as comfortable as possible. 
It was with a shout of relief that we 
hailed our tents and grub when they ar- 
rived and it did not take us long to get 

under shelter 
| and asleep. 

All the next 
morning we 
spent cutting a 
way through old 
logging roads, 
abandoned 
these many 
years and filled 
with great wind- 
falls. It took us 
five hours of 
hard work, con- 
stantly fighting 
mosquitos, to 
make two miles 
to the point 
where we wished 
to camp—a 
clearing with the 
old cabins of the 
lumbermen still 
partly standing. 
Our camp was 
in the midst of a hard-wood forest, maple 
predominating, with basswood, birch, 
spruce, balsams and many others scat- 
tered through. It would take a woods- 
man to tell where the pines had been cut 
out, as they had not been plentiful. 

Many fond memories cling around our 
two weeks stay at that lake, miles from 
any habitation, and which only an occa- 
sional lumberman or niiner visits. Some 
3 miles long by a mile or more wide, 
with the original forest running down on 
all sides to its very waves, its upper end 
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one great beautiful bed of water lilies, its 
lower reaches studded with lovely gems 
of islands densely wooded and habited 
by many a snorting buck, its waters 
teeming with gamy black bass and pick- 
erel, none of us are apt to forget it soon. 
Daily, as we cast our bait toward some 
sunken ledge, we glimpsed deer coming 
into the water to escape the flies—often 
as many as eight in sight at once. Night- 
ly, as we sat around our camp-fire, watch- 
ing the daylight fade and the stars come 
out, the cold resinous air of the North 


porcupine—bane of the guide’s life, since 
they clambered up into the buckboard 
and gnawed his harness. All around 
our little circle of firelight we could hear 
the woods creatures emerging from their 
retirement of the day and waking up to 
adventures in search of prey. Gradually 
the fire burned low; our pipes were one 
by one knocked empty in our hands; 
and slowly, reluctantly, grudging the 
time lost in sleep, we crawled under the 
mosquito net into our sleeping tent and 
piled the heavy blankets over us as we 











IN THE COOK TENT. 





Woods drove away the few mosquitos 
who had dared our smudge and we drew 
deep on our pipes ‘with great content in 
our hearts. Out on the lake the loons 
were crying. Off through the woods 
come an occasional scream of a lynx or 


the howl of a wolf. Walk down the 


winding trail to the spring and the wild 
cats would dog your steps, their eyes 
shining here, there, until you would have 
sworn a host of them were following 
you. Go into the cook tent and the 
chances were you would stumble over a 


sank into our fragrant balsam beds. 

Of fish we had a plenty; but the curse 
of all these Iron Range lakes had visited 
this gem of ours—the Hun miner with 
his dynamite fuse. Whole strings of 
lakes, once splendid fishing, he has de- 
populated of fish. Game wardens are 
few; the country wild; and the miners 
as a Class lawless—the result being ex- 
tinction of game fish in many lakes and 
streams. 

A camping trip may be made or marred 
by the cook, and I wish to voice the 
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tribute of us all to Bill-be-God, so chris- 
tened because every other word is un- 
consciously profane. Tireless in his serv- 
ice, always striving to please us, good- 
humored, we will remember him for 
many a day. His snoring was awe-in- 
spiring ; his delusions about spiders drop: 
ping from the roof of the tent on his face 
during said snoring, mirth provoking. 
These same spiders—for applying to 
which Bill searched his very heart each 
night for curses as he patiently lit match 
after match to examine the tent above 
him—being bits of balsam that we picked 
from our beds and tossed on his face as 
he snored. Nor will we soon forget how 
Charlie tried to shoot a wild-cat whose 
eyes he saw shining just back of the tent 
one night—said eyes being holes cut in 
a cigar box and illuminated by a candle. 
Nor my artificial minnow, which, as it 
came churning along through the water, 
earned me the sobriquet Steamboat Bob, 
and which, when a foolish bass in strik- 
ing at it got himself hooked in the side, 
confirmed the opinion of the other frog 
casters that the minnow scared the bass 
stiff and then caught them like grappling 
irons before they could get away. 

All things, good or bad, come to an 
end finally. So with our grub. Hunt- 
ing up our horses, we reluctantly struck 
camp, loaded our impedimenta on the 
wagon and started back to civilization. 
How many times since have I dreamed 
of that camp! Better fishing we have 
all had, before and since. But never 
such a delightful outing. And, after all, 
“it is not all of fishing to fish.” 


A DAY ON COON CREEK. 








Bridget and I had a day off not long 
ago, and as we had missed the last car 
for Long Branch and Atlantic City and 
while our expected invitation to New- 
port was somewhat overdue, we went 
up the creek instead. Not “ Salt Creek” 
but Coon Creek. As the old grey plug 
was not at home, we traveled light. For 
provisions Bridget fried a couple of 


spring chickens, fixed up a bottle of tea 
and buttered some bread; then with the 
two Bristol rods, a can of worms and the 
kids we started out. Down the hill by 
Riverside we went—kids ahead, pullin’ 
their little express wagon loaded with 
the outfit; Bridget and I as rear guard 
for the fried chicken. Stopping at the 
creamery for a jug of fresh water, 
Frank, the creamery man, gave us a big 
chunk of ice. Good boy, that Frank! 
Heart in him like a Missouri melon. 
Leaving the little wagon at the cream- 
ery, we followed the path along the road 
a ways, crawled under the pasture fence 
and went down the hill across the flat 
to the high bank below the wagon bridge 
—the high bank where the deep hole is, 
with the old snag at its head; where the 
water swirls and eddies and the black 


‘bass—now, wait a minute. Let’s take 


things as they come. My! but it was 
hot in town that morning—in the high- 
collared, sweltering, dusty town. But 
by the creek how different. No dust; 
no heat. “ Pa, let’s go swimmin’. Pa! 
O Pa! let’s go swimmin’.” They didn’t 
need to coax long, those kids—I’m too 
much of a kid myself. Now, swimming 
in Coon Creek isn’t to be compared to 
surf bathing. I never was in the surf 
but I’ve read about it. Neither is it like 
the river ; in fact, it’s better to my notion. 
In the creek you don’t swim: you don 
your bathing suits. Now we don’t pre- 
tend to set the fashion but this is what 
we wear: Pa a pair of bib overalls with 
the straps over his shoulders, so when 
his pockets get full of sand he won’t lose 
his pants; Bridget, just a common calico 
dress, any style. Kids? Well! well! 
what kind of a bathing suit did you wear 
when you were a kid? You don’t swim 
in Coon Creek. The water isn’t deep 
enough; you just roll around and dig 
holes in the sand and water, fight and 
duck the kids and get ducked yourself 
and scream and jump when the minnows 
nip your toe. You just wallow and 
splash and scrub and soak and come out 
feeling like you were new all over. Ever 
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feel that way? After our bath I got the 
old pipe going, opened my magazine and 
propped myself against a tree while the 
rest of the family fished. One kid is 
fishing for minnows while Bridget and 
the little fellow, with Bristol rods, hooks 
well baited with worms, try to coax 
something in the fish tribe out of the 
deep hole where the black eddies are. 
Pal, the older boy, with the minnow pole, 
cries out “ Gee! I got a dandy yellow fin 
—want him, Mamma?” “ Give him to 
me! give him to me!” Buster, the little 
fellow, implores, so Buster gets the min- 
now. Silence once more falls upon the 
creek. I am deep in my magazine—just 
at the point where the hero is about to 
get it in the neck—when Bzzzzz! goes 
Buster’s reel, accompanied by a frenzied 
screech for Pa. 

Right then is where I saw an exhibi- 
tion of primitive fishing. No fancy 
stunts, with buzzing reel, arching rod, 
taut line and Mr. Bass running here and 
there for that kid. Backward went the 
steel rod, flung aside as useless. Grab- 
bing the line at the rod’s tip, he hauled 
hand-over-hand until Mr. Bass—a very 
disgusted and much muddied Mr. Bass 
—lay gasping at his feet. Breathless and 
tickled, Buster’s only remark was: “ Pa, 
if he’d been a little bigger, would he 
have pulled me in?” Down the creek I 
go in quest of more yellow fins; for 
where there is one bass always there are 
two. As I return with a small shiner, a 
very small shiner, Bridget holds up a 
warning finger. “Sh! sh! sh! I’ve had 
two strikes since you left,” she whispers, 
“and he got both minnows and I didn’t 
hook him.” “ Better luck this time, little 
woman,” I whisper in answer, and hook 
Mr. Shiner through the tail. 

Gently, ever so gently, she lowers Mr. 
Shiner where the patches of foam show 
in the eddy below the bar. Almost as 
Mr. Shiner touches the water there is a 
swirl just below the surface, a curving 
sweep of powerful tail. Bzzz! goes the 
reel and then—. How different from 


Kidder’s hand-over-hand tactics are the 
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little woman’s. Feet braced, eyes shin- 
ing with the lust of battle, up and down 
the deep hole the conflict rages. No use 
—too well hooked—and soon Mr. Bass 
No. 2 is slid carefully out on the bar; 
not so big as Kid’s perhaps but game 
and a fighter to the last. Then we lunch. 
No, we don’t lunch, we eat. While we 
are resting after the feed—that is while 
Bridget and I are—kids can’t rest you 
know—a wood duck hen comes swirling 
down the creek and plows into the water 
within thirty yards. Cocking her head 
from side to side she whistles querulous- 
ly, as much as to say “ What you doin’ 
here? this is my creek.. Go ’way! go 
*way!” and as I listen to her complain- 
ing I shut my eyes and dream; dream of 
the brown marshes in fall time, hear the 
swish of wings at sunset, while my trig- 
ger finger twitches involuntarily. I hear 
the Snap! snap! of the double report. 
But here, this is July. I am up the 
creek, so whistle away, old girl, I’ll see 
you in October. Then we go swimmin’ 
again ; then we fish a while; then, just at 
sunset, we swim once more; then home 
through the silk of the July dusk—cool, 
happy, content. Try it, folks—try it! 
You don’t have to go to some far-famed 
summer resort for beauty, for rest or 
for peace. Try Coon Creek. It costs 
little and gives much. Remember that 
oftentimes we travel far and on a fruit- 
less quest for things to be found within 
a stone’s throw of our door. 

You are not very much of a stream, Coon 

Creek, 
But I love you just the same. 
And if all have not found your worth, Coon 
Creek, 
They have only themselves to blame, 


For you give what you have with an open 
heart, 


And you sing as you go on your way; 
For you do the best that you can, Coon 
Creek, 
And you’re doing it every day! 
—Ross Kiner in the Prophetstown Echo. 


————— _—_ 


Tue Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
River are one of the wonders of the phys- 
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ical world. The falls are not only as 
broad as the American and Canadian 
falls of Niagara combined, but are more 


than two and a half times as high. The 


spray cloud caused by these falls some- 
times rises to 3,000 feet and spreads out 
in the sky like an enormous white um- 
brella. The enormous mass of water is 
carried away in quite a narrow chasm. 
At right angles to the face of the fall and 
standing on the cliff opposite to the fall it- 
self one can feel the earth vibrate and 
tremble with the impact of the falling 
masses of water. For the most part one 
is involved in spray but when a wind 
disperses the cloud, th. broad bosom of 
the Zambesi can be seen, studded with 
islands, bearing feathery palm-trees, and 
right in front wave after wave of foam- 
ing water can be seen moving over the 
tip of the precipice into the abyss be- 
neath. Two complete circles of pris- 
matic colors, one within the other, are 
exhibited, of such extreme brilliancy 
that no rainbow can give any idea of it. 





A SPORTSMAN’S ELYSIUM. 





Readers of sporting magazines often 
see accounts of sport with rod and gun 
in many of the noted and most frequented 
resorts of sportsmen. For instance, the 
Nepigon River, on the North Shore of 
Lake Superior, where the speckled trout 
attain a size unknown in other waters— 
beautiful fish of from 5 to 6 lbs. being 
fairly common. These fish rise freely to 
the fly. Silver Doctor or Parmachenee 
Belle on a No. 6 hook used to be good 
killing flies. Here one can also catch 
whitefish and pike in the same waters. 
We have stood on the rocks above the 
boiling waters and seen in the back eddies 
big trout of 3 or 4 lbs. packed like her- 
rings in a barrel, all on the alert for the 
feathery fly or the deadly grasshopper. 
The scenery is also grand and hard to be 
beaten. All this sounds alluring, and 
were it not for the curse of mosquitos, 


which make life a burden by night, and . 
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the blackflies, which make day hideous, 
the Nepigon would be a charming place 
for an outing. 

We have also fished on Lake Winni- 
peg, which used to be teeming with many 
kinds of fish, before it was depleted by 
the commercial fishermen, who caught 
all they could and then polluted the 
waters with the decaying bodies of the 
fish they did not require. Whitefish, 
pickerel, pike, catfish, sunfish, perch, 
gold-eye and other coarser fish used to 
be very plentiful there. Devotees of the 
Gentle Art who were enthusiastic enough 
to endure the poisonous bite of the bull- 
dog flies and mosquitos could enjoy good 
sport with the rod. We have also fished 
many waters besides these mentioned and 
found drawbacks to nearly all. 

But there is one spot and one only 
where all these drawbacks are discounted 
—namely, sunny Lake Okanagan—a 
paradise for the Nature lover and sports- 
man. Situated in the interior of British 
Columbia, some 50 miles north of the 
U. S. boundary, its length is about 70 
miles with an average width of 3 miles. 
It is surrounded by fir-clad hills that rise 
to a height of 4,000 ft. above sea-level. 
Its shores are rugged and indented by 
numerous sandy bays and its waters are 
very deep in most places and as clear as 
crystal. Many little mountain streams 
find their way through the shady forest 
from the mountains beyond to the lake 
below, in a series of falls and deep pools. 
These pools are the home of gamy little 
mountain trout that rise freely to the fly. 
On many a hot day during the past sum- 
mer I hoisted my sail and dropped down 
to the mouth of my favorite trout stream 
—to return at evening laden with a creel 
full of the little red-sided beauties. 
Think of it, brother fishers! not a 
mosquito or fly bite all day to spoil one’s 
enjoyment! In the dark cool depths of 
the lake lie the monarchs of the finny 
tribe—rainbow trout, weighing all the 


way from 5 to 20 Ibs. The most popu- ~ 


lar lure for these big trout is the so- 
called otter bait, copper and silver, about 
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3 or 4 inches in length, and I have seen 
a 17'¥4-lb. trout caught on a Campbell 
River spoon. 

Good sport can be had along the shores 
of the lake, fishing with artificial fly, 
from July to September, and I have often 
taken from 6 to a dozen fish weighing 
from I to 3 lbs. in a few hours, fishing 
from some rocky point where the water 
was 10 or 12 ft. deep. The killing flies 





experience anything other than cloudless 
skies. During the month of December 
we camped in a beautifully sheltered bay 
and secured a fine fat doe for our Christ- 
mas dinner within a mile of the lake 
shore. 

May the time be far distant when the 
devastating hand of man shall destroy 
Nature’s noble creations. But Alas! 
there is already evidence of the devastat- 








A 10-lb. Rainbow Trout from Lake Okanagan. 


Hauling Home Our Christmas Deer. 





are the Professor, Jock Scot and Par- 
machenee Belle, tied on a No. 6 hook. 
This fall, on a short trip, I brought to 
gaff two 1o-lb. fish, besides several 
smaller ones—using a 3-inch otter. Good 
deer shooting can also be had on the hills 
above the lake and a band of mountain 
sheep make their home in the mountains 
beyond. In this favored spot one can 
camp in the open all summer and rarely 


ing lumber man on the hill slopes, and 
piles of rotting logs bear witness to the 
greed and wanton and willful waste of 
him who destroys what he cannot use. 
These things also testify to the careless 
administration of our laws which should 
protect such National assets as our for- 
ests and punish such criminal destruction 
with vigor. A. T. BICcKForD. 
Lake Okanagan, B. C. 




















A DUCK HUNT ALONG THE ARKANSAS. 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


N November, 1897, I was living in 
La Junta, Colorado. At the house 
where I boarded was a young Swede 

named Billy. He had been in America 
less than two years. Billy and I got to 
be great friends. I had heard that small 
game was quite plentiful in the vicinity 
and that large game could be found 
about 20 miles to the south, along the 
“Picket Wire” (Purgatoire) River. 

Billy told me he had hunted a great 
deal in the old country. When he found 
that I was something of a hunter also, 
he said. ‘Val, ve geet some gon, und 
A tank ve mak’ some of dem dook yump, 
A tell you.” We did not have any guns 
of our own with us, but Billy said he 
would borrow them, ‘which he did. 
When he brought them into my room, 
I certainly had to smile. One was an 
old Winchester .44-calibre carbine; the 
other, an old-fashioned double-barrel 
muzzle-loading shotgun—‘a big one” 
with loose hammers and a cracked stock 
which had been tied up with wire. He 
had make all the arrangements for a trip, 
had hired a rig and bought ammunition ; 
in fact, he had everything fixed up fine. 
We were to start before daylight in the 
morning. He gave me my choice of 


weapons and I selected the shotgun, 
which was satisfactory to Billy. 

Next morning we were up long before 
day, cooked our own breakfast, and got 
an early start for a big pond that Billy 


‘knew of, about 7 miles west of town, 


which he said was full of ducks. 

We enjoyed the early morning drive 
in the pure mountain air, over those 7 
miles of rolling prairie. When we were 
about 4 miles out, we could see the tops 
of the distant mountain ranges and as it 
became lighter we could make out the 
different peaks. Straight ahead were the 
Greenhorns; further to the south were 
the three Spanish Peaks; while north 
of the Greenhorns was Pike’s Peak, 
clearly outlined against the sky—appar- 
ently about 20 miles away but in reality 
a hundred. We drove as near the pond 
as we could and tied the horse to a 
greasewood bush. We could see the 
ducks in the pond but could not get 
near enough to reach them with the 
shotgun, as the pond was large and fiat, 
with nothing behind which to conceal 
ourselves, I would not let Billy shoot 


until I had stationed myself at the lower 
end of the pond that was nearest the 
river (the Arkansas), as I knew that 
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they would fly that way when they got 
up. I got behind the nearest sage-bush 
to the pond and gave Billy the signal to 
fire away. 

Billy emptied his old carbine into 
them in fine shape—killing one before 
they got out of reach. I was hugging 
the ground, waiting for a shot, with my 
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coming my way, flying against the wind. 
When they were right over me I held 
for the leaders and pulled the left trig- 
ger; there was a loud snap—the cap 
had exploded. At this they all turned 
to the right, and as they were nicely 
bunched, I pulled the other trigger. This 
time there was no snap but a loud roar 
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“Just as they were nicely bunched, I gave them the right barrel.” 





old relic loaded for bear, and I confess I 
had some misgivings as to what would 
happen when I would touch the old 
thing off. 

When Billy started shooting, they all 
rose—some flying toward the river and 
some circling over the pond. All at 
once I saw a nice bunch of red-heads 


and a terrific kick from the old gun. If 
I had doubted the old gun’s shooting 
qualities, my doubts were gone now. 
When I had caught my balance and got 
through seeing stars, I could see ducks 
going in every direction and some fall- 
ing, while the air was full of feathers. 
Six of them fell near me in the pond; 
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one cripple went down near Billy, which 
he killed with his rifle. Billy came run- 
ning up, to help me pick up my ducks 
—talking a mixture of Swedish and 
English. “Vy you don’t shoot two 
times? you only shoot one time and geet 
half of dem. You shoot two times, you 
geet dem all. Yimminy! dat ole goon 
make one big noise.” We then went up 
the pond, to get Billy’s two ducks, which 
were drifting ashore. There were still a 
few flock$ flying around the pond and a 
bunch of mallards had lit in the middle, 
out of my reach. Billy got one of them 
with his rifle at long range. I fired into 
several flocks as they came over and 
managed to get two more. 

We tied up our ducks in a bunch, got 
the horse and drove to the river to try 
our luck there. We tied him in a bunch 
of willows and hunted along the river 
for about two miles. We saw several 
flocks, but could not get at them, as the 
river was wide and full of sand-bars, on 
which the ducks would alight. I would 
conceal myself on the bank as near as I 
could get, while Billy would go up the 
river and shoot into them to get them 
up, so I could get a shot. We got 3 
more in this manner. 

We now tried our luck for jack-rabbits 
and cottontails along a dry creek or 
arroyo—Billy making the first score. 
He was on the bank, across from me. I 
saw him aiming his gun almost at me 
but down into the arroyo. Atthe crack 
of his rifle, a big fat cottontail rolled 
down the bank almost under me, minus 
his head. I had shot 2 cottontails and 
a jack-rabbit and Billy another cotton- 
tail, when a bunch of cowboys came 
along on their way to town ; they stopped 
and chatted with us. Billy wanted to 
ride one of their broncos. They put him 
on one and the fun began. When Billy 
had picked himself up out of a bunch of 
sage-brush and got the sand out of his 
mouth he said, “Val, A don’t tank A 
ride dat son-of-a-goon of a yumping 
yack no more—he yump too mooch for 
me.”” Then the boys gave us an exhibi- 
tion of fancy riding and rope-throwing. 
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But they could not teach the Swede 
anything about shooting, as he was cer- 
tainly a fine shot, both with rifle and re- 
volver—having been a sharpshooter in 
the Swedish Army. 

Bidding the cowboys Good-bye, we 
hunted back to where we had left the 
horse; then drove back to the pond— 
arriving there about 4 P. M. There 
were several flocks of ducks in sight; 
but, as before, they were all out in the 
centre, far beyond my reach. We worked 
the same game on them as before. I 
got behind my sage-bush and Billy cut 
loose at them. Two flocks came my 
way and I managed to get 2 ducks out 
of 4 shots. 

On our way back to the rig, Billy cut 
the head off of another cottontail with 
his Winchester. We tied up our game 
in two bunches and it really was a fine 
lot. We had 15 ducks, 2 jack-rabbits 
and 7 cottontails. We made a fire and 
a pot of coffee, ate the remainder of our 
lunch and started for home. Arriving 
there an hour after dark, we strung all 
our game on a pole and marched into 
the house, to show the gang (who had 
been guying us about our old guns) 
what kind of hunters we were and to 
prove that hunting is not all in the guns 
but in the men behind. 


niin 


OUR LAST SEASON’S DEER HUNT. 


“No, I’m not going deer hunting this 
fall. I’ve been going for 11 years and 
have bagged my share. Besides, I’ll 
hunt coons and rabbits around home 
and will have just as much sport, and 
for the difference in expense I’ll just add 
another dog.” That’s been my annual 
song and dance for years, but, true to 
the prediction of my wife, the old fever 
got into my blood some weeks before 
the deer season opened and I scon got 
worse than ever. I shot about 40 million 
deer of all sizes, shapes and colors—in 
my dreams—and felt like a cross be- 
tween a grumpy bear and an ugly old 
billy- goat when awake. 

The boys had been corresponding 
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with parties up north and learned that 
our old stamping grounds had practically 
been wiped out by fire. There were 
several alluring sites recommended, but 
the lid was clamped down on all of these 
—when a letter arrived from Hackley, 
Wisconsin. It virtually intimated that 
deer were thicker than fleas on a cur 
and that camps could be had for the 
asking. Stocks went up in bounds and 
things in general looked brighter. We 
patted each other on the back and the 
best brand of brotherly love prevailed. 
After a few ‘‘meetings” were held, all 
arrangements were completed and the 
bill-of-fare made out would make John 
D.’s stomach glad. Nothing too good 
for that bunch, for weren’t we going to 
have shooting galore and plenty of time 
besides to rest and feed up? 

Fred, Charlie, Frank and Jack, the 
cook, went ahead with enough trunks 
and baggage to keep a regiment a while. 
Joe, Bill and I started a few days later, 
leaving here at 3 a. m. and taking break- 
fast at Appleton. From there to Antigo 
(where we had to hump some to get 
outside of a bun and a cup of coffee); 
thence to Monico Junction, and, after a 
short breathing spell, we arrived at Hack- 
ley about 4 p. m. more dead than alive. 
We managed to connect with a logging 
train and reached camp about supper- 
time. The boys certainly had things 
fixed up in fine shape. They had to 
carry the balsam, used for bedding, over 
half a mile, and after we heard about all 
the work they had to do, we were glad 
we missed it and complimented. them 
highly on the outcome of their labors. 

After a good supper, we smoked up 
and prospects were reviewed. Fred and 
Frank had made a big détour that day 
and thought that deer were scarce, wild 
and the country too large to bag game 
easily. Then they gently put the finish- 

_ing touch to us by saying a band of 
Indians had been camping there several 
weeks, putting in their summer’s supply 
of jerked venison. Also that fires had 
gone through part of the hunting grounds 
and some logs were even then afire. 
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“Thicker than fleas!” Wow! stocks 
went down with a jar ina hurry. Jack 
got out his guitar and sang and played 
and kept the bunch from going into 
mourning. 

Next day every one went his own 
sweet way. Fred and I met after a 
while and started out—finding Sand 
Lake which the map showed to be in an 
easterly direction. We had snow but 
very few tracks were seen- until we 
neared Sand Lake, when a few big buck 
tracks were seen but no game sighted. 
While there we heard some shooting 
near Boot Lake and later learned that 
Joe had a little argument with a doe and 
spike. He had been sitting on a stump, 
when two deer skipped by upon a ridge. 
He was red-headed at missing the chance 
for a shot and was acting as if he had lost 
his best friend, when back they came and 
before he knew it they were going by. 
He opened up on the doe, and so sure 
was he that he had her as good as hung 
up that he turned his attention to the 
buck and toppled him over the second 
shot. Then, seeing the doe trying to 
get into the next county in a jump or 
two, he had time to shoot once more but 
the thick brush made it hard shooting. 
The spike was a dandy and the doe— 
well, I’m sorry to say the fatal shot 
proved to be only a slight flesh wound 
and I guess she’s going yet. 

That was all we got or saw that day 
and during the next 3 days. No doeor 
fawn tracks (or very few of them) were 
seen, and as the deer worked almost 
altogether in the hardest kind of slash- 
ings, bordered by swamps, it was hard 
to get a shot, though the drives we made 
generally started one or more of them. 

Jack had no rifle; so kept busy knock- 
ing over rabbits, of which there were 
many. One day he came in with a 
bunch of them and with them a story. 
He had been standing on a log, when he 
saw a big jack wiggling his ears, so he 
promptly banged him off the map. The 
recoil slapped him off the log into a mire 
hole, and while floundering around in 
that, a fawn loped by him. He was 
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almost flat on his back but twisted 
around and took a snap-shot, but— 
nothing doing. Frank offered him his 
rifle, saying that Jack would probably 
change the luck and get a buck that 
afternoon. 

That afternoon John Bowers of Hack- 
ley came and took the bunch out to a 
new territory, where he made a drive. 
After that, everybody went to a run-way 
and still-hunted a while. Jack, who had 
no compass, promptly got lost and so 
didn’t go far. Seeing a fine run-way 
and getting on a big stump affording 
him a good view in all directions, he 
smoked and waited. Half an hour later 
along came a doe and fawn; but, before 
they came within shooting distance, a 
buck came bounding along from the op- 
posite way. When about 200 ft. away, 
he aimed at his nose and pulled. The 
ball entered right back of the ear, and, 
as Jack said afterwards, he went in a 
heap. Then he shot at the doe, but 
centered a windfall which happened to 
be in line. Both the doe and fawn 
sneaked away and he never even saw 
them again. He fired signal shots for 
help, but the boys’ were all in camp by 
that time, having been attacked with a 
case of cold feet. We were talking over 
plans for the morrow with Bowers, when 
we heard a shout and in walked Jack all 
out of wind and white asa sheet. “I’ve 
got a whopper” was about all he could 
say, as he had run the largest part of 2 
miles, in order to get some one to help 
him hang up the buck; for, though Jack 
is a big, powerful man, he couldn’t hang 
up that deer alone. We all went out to 
help him and to see how big the buck 
really was. Everybody was excited and 
Jack told and retold how he had aimed 
at his nose, figuring that the bullet would 
hit right back of the ear. 

It was a good 2% miles to where the 
buck lay and by the time we got there 
it was dark. We had a lantern, but, try 
as he would, Jack could not find the 
place where he had back-tracked from 
deer to road, so we had to give it up and 
go back home. On the way in, we 
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jumped a deer when right near camp 
but ’twas too dark to see him. We were 
mighty glad to get home; for when you 
have hunted all day you hate to hike 
another 5 miles. Jack and Bill—Bill 
through sympathy—celebrated that night 
and gave us an imitation of the latest 
selections in vaudeville acts until we 
were sick from laughing. We found the 
buck next morning and he certainly was 
a dandy—nice antlers, hog fat and weigh- 
ing 220 lbs. dressed. 

None of the rest of us had seen a deer 
as yet, except Fred who had seen 3 
flags. I had never hunted as hard in my 
life. Some mornings, standing on run- 
ways, I froze stiffer than a wooden Indian. 
Other days I would tramp from early 
morn till dewy eve, without even jump- 
ing a deer. Though things looked blue 
for sport, evenings would find the bunch 
singing, telling stories and playing cards 
until we resembled the Happy Hooligans. 

John Bowers came up again a day or 
so later and made a drive for the boys. 
I again missed it, as I was away off 
towards Boot Lake. He jumped a buck 
at close range and the war was on. He 
can shoot faster and hit less than any 
man I ever saw. Result: deer skidooed 
at rate of 40 miles a minute. Charlie 
was on the track a little east from the 
bombarding and almost dislocated his 
neck trying to see the deer. He walked 
up track a ways, when, directly back of 
him, the doe (who had lain down and 
allowed John to pass within 30 ft.) 
jumped up and hit the side of the track 
at the first bound. She was sailing 
through the air, when Charlie (who is an 
old trap-shooter) got a snap-shot at her. 
She kinked up her back a little; but, 
owing to a windfall which she just man- 
aged to clear, he couldn’t see her. After 
waiting a while, he sneaked up and found 
her deader than a doornail. Then he 
whooped her up like a Comanche out 
for blood, and no wonder—for it was his 
first shot at a deer. She was a beaut— 


sleek as a whistle. Putting her on John’s 
railway bicycle, they brought her to 
camp. Bill and I saw them coming, and, 
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learning that Charlie was high gun, we 
promptly ducked him in the snow. Then, 
allowing him 5 minutes for refreshments, 
we told him to go back and lay for the 
buck, who would be sure to come back 
looking for his lady love. Frank went 
with him and about dusk we heard a 
shot and a few seconds later another one. 

We waited till it was dark and then 
fired a salute for our wandering boys, 
that they might know the lay of the 
land. Shortly after this, Charlie walked 
in, and, looking around, said “Where's 
Frank?” Now that did scare us, as he 
is not a veteran at the game. When 
about to salute Frank, in he walked with 
a peach of a 3-year-old buck on his back 
which he promptly dumped in our com- 
bination parlor and kitchen. Of course 
we all thought Frank had shot him, but 
he modestly pointed at Charlie, who 
stood there likea mummy. We pressed 
him for his story and this is what he 
said: ‘Well, boys, it was a shame to 
take the money. I went up to the place 
where the buck had left the woods, while 
Frank staid on the railway track. Just 
about dark this little chap came sneak- 
ing along and was only 70 ft. away when 
I first saw him. I raised the gun to 
shoot but found I couldn’t pull the trig- 
ger, as it was set at Safe. When I 
moved the safety, I couldn’t help chuck- 
ling as the buck stood there so nice and 
handy. I fired and he made one jump 
and rubbered. It was too dark to see 
the sights through the peep, so I figured 
I had shot high. Dropping the muzzle 


_ about 6 inches, I fired again and it was 


all over but the shouting.” 

Now, wouldn’t that jar you? First 
day he ever shot at deer and then he 
shoots a pair of them and acts as if he 
had only killed a couple of old owls. 

Needless to say, this day’s events 
cheered up the boys and all were con- 
fident the tide had turned. Yes, a little 
celebration was in order and some of the 
old songs were sung again. The next 
few days were as the days of yore. 
Nothing doing worth telling about. Ed 
(another Hackleyite) came up for a day 


or two and he and Bill were out scout- 
ing and incidentally trying to run some 
deer on us. They jumped 3 but didn’t 
see’em. Ed took the track and Bill, 
who was on a high ridge, rubbered. 
Finally he got a hunch that he could 
find a better place, so left his stand. 
That beastly buck had the poor sense to 
lope over the ridge where Bill had been, 
but all that happened was to get one 
flash of him as he ‘“‘made time.”” The 3 
deer bunched up again and went toward 
Charlie, who heard them coming, but, 
just as they drew near, a party of Wau- 
pun hunters (camped nearby) opened up 
and left Charlie swearing like a pirate, 
while the deer changed their course. 
The next day another drive was made, 
but again the deer cut across the track 
near those campers from Waupun. Bill 
was legging it down the track to geta 


shot; but, just before he got there, he 


heard one of the hunters call: ‘There 
he goes! there he goes!” 

“Shoot! you durn fool! if you see 
one,” answered his partner and Bill says 
all he saw the hunter do was to raise 
gun up almost perpendicular and pull 
and pull. After Bill got the sand out 
of his eyes and the skin on his hands re- 
arranged (for, in the excitement of try- 
ing to secure a shot also, he had skidded 
along the track a dozen yards or more 
on his stomach), he made up his mind 
that those Waupun hunters were our 
hoodoos, and so disgustedly went home. 

Joe and Frank left for home the next 
morning, but the rest of us decided to 
stay until Friday—that giving us time 
to arrive home early Sunday morning. 
We all hunted faithfully, but not another 
deer was seen. We would make drives 
and start a deer, but some hard luck 
story was the usual result. One day 
Bill was on a runway, and, as it was very 
cold, he began to promenade. He walked 
up and down, past a big windfall, for an 
hour at least, and then, becoming cold, 
disgusted and lonesome for more cheery 
surroundings, he cast a few farewell 
glances around, in the hope that he 
might still sight real game before leav- 
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ing the field to his friends the wood- 
peckers and squirrels. Not being able 
to see past the windfall, he walked over, 
and, just as he was in the act of climb- 
ing it, with a snort and a crash, away 
went a monster buck who had lain there 
all this time, evidently keeping his 
weather eye on Mister Bill. His cervine 
majesty kept well in line with a long 
row of evergreen trees, and, though Bill 
went through all kinds of acrobatic 
stunts in trying to edge in his compli- 
ments, it was simply a case of back to 
camp with a “new one.”’ 

Friday soon came and with it ended 
our hunt. We were as brown as Indians 
and as hard as nails. Everybody voted 
it the greatest outing they had ever had 
(even the 4 of us who never so much as 
got a shot). It was certainly the jolliest 
bunch, regardless of the hard luck ex- 
perienced, that I ever camped with. 

Chilton, Wis. W. J. KROEHNKE. 





BEAR BATTLES WITH WOLVES. 





With four ravenous timber wolves 
battling fiercely with a black bear in the 
wilds along the upper Peace River, in 
Canada, the Countess de St. Pierre, of 
Brittany, France, lay concealed behind a 
windfall and watched the struggle for an 
hour. This occurred while the titled 
woman from across the Atlantic was 
making the trip through the unexplored 
region north of Edmonton, with only 
Indian guides for her companions. 

“For a time,” said the Countess, ‘‘the 
honors of war were about even and so 
intent were the participants that they did 
not notice the approach of my guide and 
self. We were breaking trail through a 
heavy wooded forest, the Indian making 
his way through the timber and under- 
brush without any more noise than the 
occasional crackling of a twig beneath 
his moccasins. Following his instruc- 
tions, I placed my feet in the tracks left 
by his moccasins and in this way we 
were able to advance quietly. My first 
impulse when I came upon the four 
wolves fighting desperately with the bear 
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was to shoot. I raised my rifle but sud- 
denly the spirit of the struggle seemed 
to take possession of me and I motioned 
to the guide to drop behind a fallen tree. 
From the concealment thus offered we 
watched the battle. 

‘“‘The timber wolves assailed the bear 
on all sides, snapping viciously at his 
heels and springing away before slow- 
moving Bruin could turn. As the bear 
wheeled to meet one assailant, another 
would spring at him from behind. The 
bear was losing ground and it seemed 
but a matter of minutes until he would 
be completely exhausted. The wolves 
kept up a continual din of short yelps, 
while the bear would occasionally emit 
a roar of rage after one of the wolves 
had made an unusually successful attack. 
Bruin had all but given up the fight 
when a realization of the unequal contest 
dawned upon me, and, bringing my 
.30-30 into play, I felled one of the 
wolves. The other three scurried away, 
while the bear, after taking a look at us, 
trotted off in a sort of half-satisfied 
fashion, apparently undecided whether 
to be pleased with the outcome of the 
encounter or not. 

“The first time I ever saw a wolf,” 
continued the Countess, “I thought it 
was a dog and did not shoot. The ani- 
mal loped away with that peculiar swing- 
ing gait characteristic of the wolf and I 
thought no more of the incident till I re- 
turned to camp. When I informed my 
guides that I came near shooting a dog 
they laughed, and after exchanging 
several comments in their native tongue, 
explained that I had met a wolf.” 

In discussing Nature faking the Count- 
ess said: “I doubt if a timber wolf 
could ever kill an elk or a moose, al- 
though such claims have been made by 
writers. A timber wolf, my guides say, 
never travels alone. The Indians say 
that a wolf, unaccompanied, would hesi- 
tate to attack anything more dangerous 
than a rabbit, but three or four timber 
wolves will give battle to any animal 
that roams the woods. We found a 


number of bear carcasses and the guides 
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said that the monsters had fallen victims 
to the wolves.— Seattle Post Intelligencer. 





A NEW JERSEY RABBIT HUNT. 





The morning of Oct. 15 found A. L. 
Beam, C. H. Barrett and the writer, with 
our dogs, at the depot at 5 a. m.—ready 
to start for our hunting grounds near 
Denville, N. J. A good frost was on 
the ground and it looked bad for Molly 
Cottontail. 
let our dogs loose, and one of them 
brought out 2 rabbits at once. Only 


Reaching a likely spot, we. 
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hardly died away, when little Fanny 
again started one that led the pack a 
mile or so and brought up in a stone 
wall; and, as a true sportsman will never 
dig a rabbit out, he was left to enjoy his 
rocky sanctuary in peace. 

After this chase, we went into a large 
swamp that seemed to hold many rabbits 
and almost as many woodchuck holes. 
Here we got 9 and then worked our way 
over to a small meadow that gave our 
Blue Cap, Hempfield and Dan Sommers 
stock something to do, as it was getting 
very dry and they. did not hole up so 














A DAY’S HUNT IN MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY.—“As our 6-months-old puppies were 
about played out, we decided to quit for the day.” 





one of our party was near enough for a 
shot, and, the distance being so great, 
he had to use both barrels to stop the 
nearest rabbit, the other gave the boys a 
merry chase; but in the end he also 
went into the game-bag. In a few min- 
utes the air was full of the merry notes 
of our little beagles—all four of them 
giving chase at once. We each took up 
a position where we could command the 
best view, and it was not long until 3 
more cottontails were added to our col- 
lection. The echoes of this hunt had 


quickly. Little Fanny’s Blue Cap blood 
came to the surface as a big buck rabbit 
led her a 2-mile chase—only finally to 
come to grief about 100 yds. from where 
he started. As it was very warm and 
our 6-months-old puppies were played 
out, we decided to quit for the day, with 
a bag of 20 rabbits, an English pheasant 
and a woodcock. As the leaves are still 
falling on Oct. 15, we hope the season 
will be put back to Nov. 10, as it former- 
ly was. Harry N. Beam. 
Newark, New Jersey. 























ON THE RACCOON’S TRAIL. 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


“Say! let’s go coon hunting tonight,” 
said Geo. Benton, coming up to where his 
two friends, Charlie and Seth Slocum, 
were busily husking corn in their father’s 
field. “It’s goin’ to be a warm night,” 
he added, “and will be just the time to 
catch them wandering around.” 

Seth stood up and stretched himself 
out of a.cramped position. ‘“ You bet 
we'll go with you,” he answered. “ Chuck 
and I have to husk out the rest of this 
corn and do some other work before 
dark, but I guess we can manage to be 
on time.” It was agreed that they 
should meet at Benton’s house at 7 that 
evening and Seth promised to bring with 
him his dog Tiser, a veteran of the trail 
and an excellent coon dog. 

Seth and his brother did some mighty 
hustling and were through with their 
work when supper was announced. 
Promptly at 7 the boys met. George car- 
ried a double-barrel shotgun and a lan- 
tern with a brilliant reflector, and was 
followed by two dogs—one a black-and- 
tan hound; the other an Irish setter, 
which, though young and inexperienced, 
was an apt pupil.” “ Well, here we 
are!” sang out Charlie; “and we 
couldn’t ask for a better night.” 

“It’s splendid weather and I hope it 
keeps up for a fortnight at least. Just 
think of the coon hunts!” answered 
George, as he slipped a couple of shells 
into his gun. 


“Which direction, this time?” in- 
quired Seth, who wanted the fun to begin 
at once. 

George considered for a few moments. 
“ Well, I think we’ll take in Thompson’s 
woods first; then, if we don’t have any 
luck there, we'll follow up the creek past 
Thompson’s, and then, after hunting out 
Benslow’s Run, cross the creek and take 
in your cornfield on the way home. How 
does that suit you?” 

No changes were suggested; so the 
boys set out at once. 

A pale moon hung low over the tops 
of the trees and but faintly lit up the 
fields and silent woods. On either side 
the deep gloom was momentarily pierced 
by the shafts of light from the swinging 
lantern, and the trees that rose high over- 
head looked fantastic and ghostly as the 
dim light fell upon their gnarled limbs. 
The boys, flushed and highly animated, 
laughed and talked in a perfect flood of 
boyish happiness. 

They soon arrived at the cornfield, and 
at Seth’s word the dogs were released. 
With a scurry of feet they disappeared 
in the darkness ahead. 

“Come on!” shouted Seth, as he 
started forward in the direction taken by 
the dogs. Ten minutes had barely 
passed ere Tiser’s deep-throated bay 
echoed out over the still wood, and a 
moment later Trail, Benton’s hound, fol- 
lowed suit. ‘“ That’s a fresh track and 
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they’re running him close,” said Benton; 
“be careful with your guns and don’t 
stumble among these pumpkin vines.” 

Out over the pumpkin-dotted field the 
boys raced. Down near the creek, at the 
edge of the field, the dogs suddenly 
barked the familiar signal—Treed! Ben- 
ton reached the scene first and found 
them barking up a small cherry-tree. 
Lifting the lantern overhead, they easily 
discerned the animal, and Seth asked his 
friend if he should shoot it or shake it 
from its perch. The latter was agreed 
upon and a vigorous shake brought the 
ring-tail to earth. The coon landed with 
claws ready for the inevitable tussle and 
in a moment there began a series of bit- 
ing and slashing and shaking that was 
only brought to an end when old Tiser 
found an unguarded side and promptly 
pinned the “ varmint ” to earth. George 
drove back the dogs and appropriated the 
first trophy of the evening. It was a 
splendid specimen, grown fat and sleek 
from-pillaging cornfields. The fur was 
thick, and, being in prime am. 
would bring at least $3.00. 

Elated by their success, the bore re- 
turned to the field and circled it, but 
were not so fortunate as before. Then, 
calling in the dogs, they followed up the 
cfteek for a distance of two miles, when 
they again released their animal friends. 
Away they went, with the boys following 
onarun. “ We are certain to get one 
here,” spoke up Charlie between breaths ; 
“this part of the woods has always been 
dandy for He was interrupted by 
Tiser’s deep Ow-oo! Ow-oo! Ow-oo! 
which was soon followed by Trail’s deep- 
ly musical notes. “They’ve got him! 
they’ve got him!” exclaimed Seth. Sud- 
denly the tonguing ceased abruptly; 
then, after a moment, it was renewed, 
not over 200 yds. ahead; but the howls 
bore a higher, more eager pitch now. 

In a few minutes the boys were on the 
scene with lantern and guns. A glance 
was sufficient to show that the pursued 
had taken refuge among the branches of 
a black oak. They tried to shine its 





eyes but were unable to locate the ani- 
mal’s hiding place; so it was agreed that 
one of them should climb the tree and lo- 
cate the coon. Charlie at once volunteered 
and was soon up among the dark places. 
Suddenly he called down: “ There’s two 
of ’em up here. And, suffering cats! 
one is a monster!” 

“Two of ’em!” called back Benton. 
“Are you sure?” 

“ Dead sure,” replied Charlie. “ Shall 
I shake ’em down? If so, tell me when 
you’re ready.” 

A moment’s wait, while Charlie sat on 
his limb, ready for the signal. He could 
discern the two animals, lying flatly on 
their respective branches, their eyes glar- 
ing at him like coals of fire. At the word 
from Seth, he shook the limb holding 
the large coon. The animal, taken un- 
awares, lost its hold and was flying into 
space—down! down! down!—and hit 
the ground with all four legs working— 
prepared for whatever might come. 
Trail darted forward, but the coon was 
ready and met the onslaught bravely— 
slashing and snapping unmercifully. The 
Irish setter then clumsily interfered, 
standing in the path of Tiser as he rushed 
up. In a moment there was a snarling 
mass of dogs and coon that was broken 
up only when Benton drove the dogs off 
and killed the coon with one blow of a 
club. 

The other raccoon was easily killed, 
and, leaving the vicinity, the boys 
crossed the creek. Up on a sidehill:a 
roaring fire was built, and around it the 
youthful hunters told stories long into 
the night. Then they wound their wav 
homeward, where a warm bed and happy 
dreams were awaiting them. 





MY FIRST DEER. 





‘* The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

Where danced the moon on Monon’s rill.’’ 
As I rode slowly along the old cow 

trail these lines kept running through my 

head, for I had just left school and we 
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had been reading The Lady of the Lake 
in the grammar class, and as I came into 
the low hills where I expected to see my 
- first deer I could almost see these tines 
pictured. 

I had left town early the day before 
and had ridden to a ranch house 8 miles 
north, where I stayed all night. There I 
had learned that some 3 miles further up 
in the mountains there was a good-sized 
buck ranging and that he had been seen 
only a few days before. The cowboys 
had a free show with me that evening, 
after I had told them why I came out, 
and the next morning when I got up I 
found a sack of salt tied to my gun 
barrel, but before I started they gave me 
some advice which I think helped more 
to make me score than anything I did 
myself. 

The place they had directed me to was 
a little conical shaped mountain, covered 
with a thick growth of brush about 4 ft. 
high and so tangled that I couldn’t go 
through on horseback. Accordingly I 
tied my pony and started the climb on 
foot. I had no idea of seeing a deer, as 
there was no grass or feed of any kind, 
but thougnt if I reached the top I could 
then determine the best place to hunt. 

After a long hard climb I reached the 
summit and sat down on a boulder to 
get my wind. After resting I started to 
circle the top. There was no vegetation 
whatever on this peak, the ground being 
a soft clay formation, with loose boulders 
scattered here and there. Walking until 
I came to the west side, as I looked down 
into the valley I saw something move the 
bushes. Just then my knees began to 
shake and if I. had seen 20 deer I could 
not have raised my gun. I finally quit 
shaking long enough to take a good look 
and found that the moving object was 
a horse, so I walked back to my rock, 
sat down and got my pipe to going. 

I was lost in meditation, when some- 
thing snorted a dozen yards below me 
and I got a glimpse of a white object hit- 
ting the high places. I grabbed my gun 
and the next moment I was breaking all 
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the rules of the Forest Reserve, for I 
paid no attention to the welfare of the 
timber. I don’t know which was the 
most scared, me or the buck, but at last 
I was able to make out the cause of the 
commotion. My first look caused me to 
see a very large moose but the second 
view proved it to be a good-sized buck. 
I wonder now how I ever got myself into 
the idea of trying to get him but before 
I knew it I had shot 6 times and the deer 
was still going. 

I reloaded my gun and started down 
the mountain as fast as the brush would 
let me and when I got to where I had 
last seen him I found that I had hit him, 
for there was quite a lot of fresh blood 
spattered around. “ Well,” thought I, 
“ he’s a dead one any way,” so I started 
to follow his tracks. I had gone perhaps 
150 yds., when, looking up, I happened 
to see a pair of horns directly in front 
of me in the brush. I raised my gun, 
sighted for the back of his head and 
pulled the trigger. Now, some of you 
older hunters will laugh at me but those 
who have yet to get their first deer will 
probably go through just such an experi- 
ence: I had forgotten to take the empty 
shell out of my gun and when I pulled 
it snapped and away went the deer. 

I finally got onto his trail again, which 
I followed for two hours. Suddenly he 
made a furious down-hill dive from a 
clump of low bushes, but I had walked 
far enough and the second shot I got set- 
tled him. I-might go on and tell how 
proud I was when I walked up to him, 
but it doesn’t seem to me that any one 
who is half a man will laud himself about 
taking the life of an innocent animal. 
Still, as I got near home that afternoon 
with that sleek buck tied to my horse, my 
hat did get uncomfortably tight for a few 
minutes, thinking of what the fellows 
would say when they saw me come in. 
I have had some very good luck hunting 
deer since then, but never have I felt so 
proud of my skill as I did when I killed 
my first buck. E. L. MATTHEWS. 


Silver City, New Mesico. 





























OUR YOUNG 
ME AN’ PA AN’ THE CATFISH. 





Did I ever tell you about the time me 
an’ my Pa caught the big catfish down in 
Rock River? Well, if I didn’t, I’d just 
as soon, for it ain’t nothing to be 
ashamed of, and, by Hen! a fellow 
doesn’t catch an old yellow, belly as big 
as he was every time he goes out with his 
cane pole and can o’ worms. One June 
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have brought Ma and Sis along. - Well, 
we got to the fishing place all right, and 
Pa tied Nell to a tree and I skinned for 
the river to wade. Pretty soon Pa came 
down with a peach basket full of “ throw- 
lines” and we put ’em out but didn’t 
catch anything on them. Pa fished 
around near us for a while, and I guéss 
he got disgusted. Any way he went off 
down the river all alone, leaving me to 








ME AN’ PA AN’ THE CATFISH.—Showing Yellow Catfish; weight 38 lbs., 4 ounces. 
Caught in Rock River, Illinois, on Light Bass Rod, linen line, 1-o Hook. 





day Pa hitched up Nellie (our old white 
horse) to the double buggy, and me an’ 
him an’ Ma an’ Sis started for the river. 
Before going any further, I want to say 
that this happened down in Illinois where 
I was raised. As I said, we started out; 
of course we had our dinner and a lot 
o’ worms for bait and our fish poles— 
Pa’s and mine were jointed too. It must 
have been a nice day, or Pa wouldn't 





take care of Ma and Sis. 

I got tired of fishing, so went to hunt- 
ing clams and forgot all about Pa. 
Pretty soon I heard him yelling like an 
Indian ’way down beyond the bend, but 
I thought he was only singing to him- 
self, so I never budged. But he kept it 
up and Ma said I’d better go and see 
what was wrong; so-I left my clams and 
kiked down to where he was, an’ when I 
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got there— Gee! there was Pa right 
out in the river, clear up above his pants, 
and he had his clothes on too. His line 
was pulled under an old tree that leaned 
over the water an’ Pa looked as if he’d 
seen a spook. “Quick, boy! get your 
clothes off and get in here!” he said; so 
I peeled off all but my shirt an’ jumped 
in. Pa said “ He’s snagged, so you hold 
the pole and I'll try and loosen him.” 
So I held the pole and Pa began to feel 
down along the liné kind o’ careful like, 
when all at once he jumped back and the 
water boiled just like it does back of a 
gasoline launch. “Say, boy! but he’s a 
whale,” says Pa.. Mr. Fish didn’t wait to 
hear any more, but started on down the 
river, with Pa and me bringing up the 
rear. Pa had a little hook on the line, so 
he didn’t dare pull very hard on him, and 
we just played we were a wood barge 
and that the’ fish was a tug-boat. We 
kept on, going down towards the Missis- 
sippi, until we came to a sort of riffly 
place. Here Pa managed to steer the 
old chump into shallow water and then 
we saw what he was. Gee! but he was 
a big fellow! 

Pa says: “You get down back of him, 
quiet like, and roll him up on the bank.” 
So I got back of him and was just going 
to do it, when he whirled around and 
butted me in the stomach right where the 
top o’ my pants would come if I’d had 
any on. Then he and Pa went on with 
their March to the Sea. We thought 
he’d get off but he didn’t, but you bet 
Pa let him go just about where he wanted 
to and the fish had sense enough not to 
go out into deep water, Pretty soon we 
came to a little island and Pa steered 
him again into shallow water. “ Now, 
you hold the pole and I’ll get back of 
him and I bet he won’t knock me over,” 
says Pa; so I took the pole and kept the 
old cat’s nose toward the land, while Pa 
sneaked up behind him. Well, sir, that 
blamed fool fish whirled around and did 
the same thing he did before; but Pa 
fell on top of him, put both arms 
around him and lugged him out on the 
bank. Pa an’ me danced an’ hollered 
an’ yelled until Ma an’ Sis came down to 
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see the fun. It didn’t take me long to 
chase up to the buggy an’ get one of old 
Nell’s lines and with this we strung him 
up and dragged him over to the shore. 
We thought we had enough fish for once, 
so Pa hitched up and we loaded in the 
old fellow and started home. He was 
one of those old flat-headed yellow mud 
catfish and the butcher’s scales said he 
weighed 38 lbs. And that’s the story of 
Me an’ Pa an’ the Catfish. But Gee! Pa 
did look funny a-hugging that fish. 
C. P. Henpricks, D. D. S. 
Kalkaska, Mich. 





MY FIRST DUCK HUNT. 


Some years ago I lived in Illinois and 
near our home was a small lake, known 
as Cash Pond, all grown up with rushes 
on the edges. It was a December morn- 
ing and very cold. We could see lots 
of ducks but they were out of gunshot 
and we had no boat. So we decided to 
build a log raft, though we had only one 
axe between us. Harry got on the front 
of the raft to cut out a road through the 
rushes, while Tom and I were to push 
the craft along with our poles. It was 
hard work getting through those thick 
rushes, but we finally made it. When 
out in the open, Harry heard some duck 
wing music overhead and in making a 
quick turn to get a shot at them, he 
over-balanced and stepped off into water 
waist-deep. In spite of this he was game, 
and took a long chance on a passing flock 
—bringing down a fine mallard drake. 
The logs were round and slippery and 
our raft kept wobbling. A bunch of 
ducks came whizzing by and I gave them 
both barrels—dropping 2 and _ falling 
backwards into the water! Wading 
ashore, Harry and I saw Tom make a 
difficult kill with his right barrel and miss 
an easy one with his left. We were both 
wet to the skin; so we signalled to Tom 
to come in, which he finally did—poling 
back to the rushes and making a landing 
in water about knee-deep. I have since 
had some fine hunts but that first duck 
hunt will never be forgotten. 

Keltner, Okla. L. C. STEPHENS. 
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THE DEER SEASON IN COLORADO. 





The Denver Republican of February 
25 last, gives a synopsis of the proposed 
seasons for killing of game under, the 
amended game laws, now being consid- 
ered, which are revised biennially by our 
legislators., It appears there is a dis- 
position to permit the killing of deer 
this year. But the date for so doing is 
not the most proper time, according to 
the best authorities on the season when 
their condition and the weather is most 
appropriate. 

The month of October is conceded to 
be the best under all circumstances. The 
twenty days in that month, instead of in 
September, the deer would be in better 
condition and transported with less risk 
of spoiling than during the warm days 
of September. That would be satisfac- 
tory for the year 1909 to nine-tenths of 
all who may be inclined to hunt the com- 
ing season. And instead of continuing 
the deer killing to October, 1910, let the 
antelope be substituted, and prohibit 
shooting any other of our large game 
for that season. That is about as far as 
our present legislators have any control, 
for surely the next Legislature of 1911 
will have their pow-wow over this ever- 
lasting subject so long as Colorado is 
afflicted with the parasitical game war- 
dens. 

I claim that a quadrennial rotation of 
the killing of one of the four species of 
our large game animals of Colorado, 
which would allow three years contin- 
uous protection ior either for propaga- 
tion, would do more to increase our 
game and at the same time always have 
one of the four to be killed for a short 
season annually. There is nothing com- 
pulsory in our game laws that requires 
any one who may be entitled under our 





laws to kill game. The percentage of 
hunters is very small, indeed, who take _ 
advantage of the hunting season, and a 
very much larger percentage of those 
who go hunting never get a chance to 
kill any. Hence it is unnecessary for 
our humanitarians to keep worrying 
over the occasional false reports of the 
slaughter of our game. If we have a 
stringent law against violators with 
heavy fines and penalties, together with 
large rewards to informers, we can keep 
Colorado’s reputation as great as ever 
for the hunting of large game. 

The dove season should be not later 
than July 20, until they migrate south, 
which is usually about September, when 
frosty nights set in and they are the 
poor man’s convenient game, and he 
should have this oportunity for outdoor 
exercise and a little sport within his 
limited means. Joun P. Lower. 

Denver, Colorado. 





FAKING LIONS IN THE GRAND CANYON. 





In the March number of Field and 
Stream Zane Grey, in his article, “ Rop- 
ing Lions in the Grand Cajion,” makes 
several statements that are so much at 
variance with my pre-conceived opinions 
and belief, that I hope I may be allowed 
space in which to set them forth—asking 
all fair-minded sportsmen to pass judg- 
ment on their accuracy. 

Describing the capture ana death of a 
mountain lion, he says: 

“T saw Moze (the dog) in the bianches 
of a cedar and above him the lioness. 

I promptly photographed her from 
different points. The tree stood leaning 
over a precipice. In truth, the lioness 
was swaying over a chasm. ® The 


lioness gave Moze a sound smack with 
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her big paw. The hound dropped as if 
he had been shot, and hit the ground with 
a thud. Jones cast his lasso and 
the noose spread out and fell over her 
head. Jones proceeded to rope the 
dangerous front paws. My com- 
panions led the way, carrying the lioness 
suspended on a pole. Her mouth 
opened and her tongue lolled out. Soon 
she lay inert and lifeless. * She’s 
dead,’ said Jim. ‘What was wrong?’ 
. . ‘The heat and lack of water,’ re- 
plied Jones. ‘She choked. What idiots 
we were! Why didn’t we think to give 
her a drink?’ So we passionately pro- 
tested against our want of forethought, 
and looked again and again with the hope 
that she might come to. But Death’s 
strong hand had stilled the wild heart.” 
* * * * 

In the first place, brother sportsmen, | 
am curious @o know if any of you have 
ever known a dog to climb to the topmost 
branches of a cedar tree? 

I am also wondering how many good 
ropers think they could, at the first cast, 
drop their noose over the head of a 
lioness in the top of a cedar tree; and, in 
case they succeeded and pulled her down, 
What would prevent her from falling into 
the chasm, over which she was swaying? 
Again. When the lioness struck the dog 
from the tree-top (which was “ leaning 
over a precipice’), why did not the dog 
fall down the precipice? 

The sudden demise of Zane Grey’s 
poor, over-heated specimen of the species 
Felis Concolor goes to show that she was 
endowed with but one poor, fragile life, 
as against the many they are said to have. 
Why did Buffalo Jones not know this 
and guard against her untimely death? 
Why, with all his wonderful knowledge, 
was he not aware that, after roping and 
tying her, he should have given her 
plenty of water and fanned her, and 
made her cool, so she could withstand the 
heat? Oh! the pity of it! Why did not 
the mighty intellect of Zane Grey com- 
prehend that, after being yanked from a 
tree, tied, and hung on a pole, mountain 
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lions always expect to be allowed water 

to drink and a chance to keep out of the 

hot sunshine for a few hours; otherwise 

they will at once become reckless and 

“loll out their tongues,” to soon become 

inert and lifeless. C. W. GREENE. 
Spring Valley, Minn, 





A LITTLE KNOWN BIRD. 





The bird referred to by C. M. Hub- 
bard in February Sports AFIELD is evi- 
dently the American coot. The long 
legs and toes, color of neck and body, 
rudimentary tail and frontal plate, all 
correspond to our mud hen. He did 
not mention the crimson iris or lobed 
toes and long, sharp claws common to 
this bird. The British coot has a 
roseate bill, like the one described by 
Mr. Hubbard. The legs are greenish. 
Many species of birds exhibit what 
naturalists call a dichromatism in color- 
ing. It is remarkable that so common 
a bird should be so little known. A 
mounted specimen in my office, which i 
shot within the limits of the city, is 
rarely identified, even by those who are 
familiar with most of our common birds. 

J. H. Mackay, M. D. 

Norfolk, Neb. 





SPORTSMEN in Washington and Ore- 
gon are determined to put a stop to the 
practice of shooting Chinese pheasants 
out of season, and the Yakima Game 
Protective Ass’n has posted a reward of 
$100 for evidence sufficient to convict. 
The Oregon Game Ass’n has suggested 
that the game law of the State be 
amended, putting a closed season on 
these birds for 3 years; also that the 
wholesale slaughter of ducks be stopped ; 
that no elk should be killed, and that 
trout fishing shall have due limitation; 
but whether the Legislature will take 
cognizance of these suggestions and 
amend the law is a question. The asso- 
ciation has also drafted a new game pro- 
tective law for Washington. This law 
will provide protection for all animals 
and birds, with penalties that should make 
it effective. 
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TEXAS COAST SPORT. 





Goose shooting has been better in the 
Texas Gulf Coast country the past win- 
ter than for many years. The winter has 
been a dry one; most of the grass has 
dried up and the big honkers have been 
forced to a comparatively few feeding 
grounds, in the rice fields and on the 
burned prairies. Several Houston parties 
have brought in big bags of the birds— 


do their shooting. They found the geese 
on a big burn a couple of miles from the 
town of Katy. They would walk along 
on the offside of the steer, which was in 
charge of its owner, until they came 
within range, when the ox would be 
moved along, leaving them standing still. 
As the geese or cranes arose, they fired— 
Kuhn using an automatic and Shuck a 
double-barrel. The birds would go away, 
circle around and return within a short 











A STRING OF GEESE, BAGGED 








IN THE TEXAS RICE FIELDS. 





one party getting 75 in Matagorda 
County. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the bunch secured by John Kuhn and C. 
W. Shuck of Houston at Katy (a point 
30 miles from Houston). They brought 
in 21 geese and 4 sandhill cranes, which 
are mighty good eating when properly 
prepared. 

Kuhn and Shuck used a trained ox to 


time, seemingly reluctant to leave a good 
feeding ground and unable to locate the 
cause of their trouble in one of the cattle, 
a number of which were within sight. 
The ox also proved useful on a bunch 
of ducks, which alighted in a pond on the 
burn. Several of these were secured; but 
(unlike the geese) the ducks left after 
one dose. Harry T. WARNER. 
Houston, Texas. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Camp FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
By Wm. T. Hornaday, Sc. D., Direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological Park. 
With 70 illustrations and two maps. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.25 postpaid. 

This book of 360 pages is a delight- 
ful and instructive record of experiences 
in quest of big game and zoological 
specimens in the mountain regions of 
British Columbia. The name of the 
author alone—so well and favorably 
known to students of natural history— 
is sufficient guarantee that the observa- 
tions recorded in this volume are worth 
while to such students, while the many 
thrilling stories of big-game hunting, 
told around the evening camp-fires by 
companions of the author, will prove 
extremely entertaining to a large class 
of readers who delight in such narra- 
tive. To those who have had the bene- 
fits of former works by Mr. Hornaday, 
no commendation of this volume is 
necessary, other than to say that it is 
quite up to his usually excellent stand- 
ard, while the illustrations surpass in 
thrilling interest many that have gone 
before, particularly those photographs of 
the mountain goat and sheep, taken at 
close range among apparently inaccess- 
ible points in the cliffs and gorges of the 
stupendous Rockies of the North. 

TuHos. H. FRASER. 
* * * 


PreERLEss ALASKA. Our Cache near the 
Pole. By Charles Hallock, M. A. 
Illustrated from Sketches by Geo. 
Cantwell. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany, 835 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

For two or three decades the adven- 
turous explorer, the press correspondent 
and the book-maker have been exploit- 
ing the natural beauties and commercial 
possibilities of the Wonderland—Alaska. 
But as yet popular interest has not been 
enthusiastically awakened. We read, 
and wonder, and perhaps wish. But a 
chill comes o’er “the spirit of our 
dream” and Alaska remains practically 
unknown to millions of our people. The 
Seward Purchase raised a storm of pro- 
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test in this country, as did the earlier 

Louisiana Purchase, but what patriot is 

there today to say that either were un- 

wise? Events are equally justifying 
both, and it behooves patriotic Amer- 
icans to learn all they may of Our 

Cache near the Pole and to take pride 

in and profit by such knowledge. Mr. 

Hallock’s book is a mine of practical 

and inspiring information, touching, in 

detail, every point of interest in that 
land so long neglected by the elaborate 
historian; and, more than any book yet 
published, will prove a means of bring- 
ing into light the natural beauties, the 

great resources and untold wealth of a 

country whose history, thus far, has 

been too largely of ice and gold. 
TuHos. H. FRASER. 
: 

THe Straw. A Gay Story of the 
Healthy English Hunting Set. By 
Rina Ramsay. The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Does a horse win a race or its rider? 
Miss Ramsay holds that it is the horse 
and not the man who counts. In the 
great “point-to-point ’”’—the  steeple- 
chase—on the result of which much of 
the plot depends, the winning horse 
changes riders in the middle of the 
course. The change is involuntary, it is 
true, but nevertheless it is made. In 
America it has been decided that a horse 
which throws its rider and finishes the 
race unmounted is disqualified, since it 
has not carried its allotted weight; in 
this case the second rider was as heavy 
as the first and this exception could not 
be taken. It is a knotty point for turf 
lawyers and horse-lovers. But horse- 
lovers will like “ The Straw” for more 
than this debatable question. The book 
is filled with the atmosphere of the hunt- 
ing field. In the country of which Miss 
Ramsay writes, fox-hunting is the real 
business of life. The author has seen 
with a keen eye the picturesqueness of 
the material with which she deals and 
has welded description, action and dia- 
logue into a brisk, vivid narrative of the 
real “sporting” life. The book is one 


of the most delightful novels of the year. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


MINNESOTA JOTTINGS. 





WHILE riding along the road recently, I was 
surprised to see a cottontail rabbit spring from the 
grass at the roadside, turning over and over. It 
would leap into the air and make frantic efforts. 
Finally it freed itself and ran down the road, 
with a weasel close after it. The weasel followed 
4 or 5 rods, but, on hearing the team, stopped 
and ran into the grass. Had he secured a good 
hold, it would have been all over with poor Bunny 
in a very short time. 


Ir seemed as though something were tearing 
splinters off the inside cellar door in generous 
pieces the other night, and, on coming downstairs 
to investigate, I could see what I supposed to 
be the eye of a common rat through a crack. 
He was tearing away to get at a barrel of apples 
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cockpit, which is 24 inches wide and 18 ft. long. 
The cockpit is pointed on the forward end and cov- 
ered with a water-tight sea-hood from the bow 
of the cockpit back amidships, covering the en- 
tire motor. Just forward of the cockpipt, under 
the sea-hood, is the driving power, which is a 
four-cylinder, four-cycle motor, developing 50 
H. P. The aero-propeller is aluminum, meas- 
uring 8 ft. from tip to tip. The under-water 
propeller, at the stern, is a three-bladed 18-inch 
diameter, 40-inch pitch—turning 1,250 revolutions 
per minute. Complete details of the Detroit Boat 
Co., 1114 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


inp 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








FREEMAN’S Auto-Folding Steel Chair is ideal for 
the park, lawn, links or home. It is guaranteed 
to sustain 300 lbs. Upholstered in black imitation 




















“THE BAT.” NEW HIGH-SPEED MODEL. 
Built by the Detroit Boat Co., 1114 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





in the pantry, which, I suppose, he could smell. 
I set the lamp about 6 ft. from the door and 
fired a .32-20 soft-point rifle bullet at the eye. 
The lamp went out at the crack of the gun, and, 
on relighting it and opening the door, I found a 
large muskrat. The cellar window had been open 
while putting in coal that day and I suppose 
he came in through that source. 


Marshall, Minnesota. H. R. Panter. 


— 


A NEW TYPE OF SPEED BOAT. 





We illustrate herewith a new type of speed 
boat—The Bat—which in trials on the Detroit 
River has done better than 40 miles an hour. It 


is of the aero-marine type. The hull is 23 ft. over. 


all; 5 ft. 6 in. beam and 14 inches deep. The 
hull is of cedar. The deck is perfectly flat and 
covers the entire hull, with the exception of the 


leather and made in 2 sizes. It was the first fold- 
ing steel chair placed upon the market and has met 
with phenomenal success. This firm also manu- 
factures Freeman’s Improved Steel Third Seat, 
which should interest all vehicle owners. Full de- 
tails of the Geo. B. Freeman Mfg. Co., 1501 Racine 
St., Racine, Wis. 
- * * 

‘*DoctoR MEEK’s article, The Muskallonge and 
the Pickerel, in the February issue, is a rare 
good one,’’ writes N. C. Pike of Lake City, Minn.; 
‘fonly he did not include the Great Northern pike. 
It is far easier to distinguish between a pickerel 
and a muskallonge than between a pickerel and a 
Great Northern pike, and we come in contact with 
many arguments in connection with the same. 
Therefore, for this part of the country at least, 
we trust that Doctor Meek will give us an article 
on the Great Northern pike, with a cut of the 
scales on the cheek.’’ 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN GUN SIGHTS. 





A well-known clergyman was once asked to 
write a recommendation for a certain brand of 
soap. He began by saying ‘‘Since cleanliness is 
next to godliness, then soap must be a means of 
grace.’’ On this principle I would remark tiat 
any improvement in gunnery, making the arms 
more accurate and efficient, must be of interest to 
those engaged in the arts of war and a decided 
gain to those who use such improvements. It is 
the missile which reaches the mark that counts 
in the news of the battle. Those which miss their 
mark are simply thrown away. 

Having in mind the usual arrangement of 
sights on our rapid-fire guns for Army and Navy, 
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cross wires inside a short piece of tube, about 3 
inches in diameter, so mounted on the hori- 
zontal arm as to be shifted to right or left as de- 
sired. The rear sight may be any form of peep- 
hole sight, with means of elevation. When not in 
use the fore sight is removed by. turning the screw 
at the bottom, and it may be stored in a suitable 
receptacle attached io the carriage. My experi- 
ence in sporting rifles, covering a period of some 
30 years, leads me to believe that the longer the 
distance between the fore and rear sights, the 
greater the accuracy, and the method suggested 
may be handled as rapidly as the usual form. The 
improvement is not patented and Uncle Sam is 
welcome to use the same, if he wants to. 
Baltimore, Md. THomas C. Harris. 








Skerch of 
A removable Muzzle Sigh’ 
Yor hapid Fire Guns. 





besigned by Thos. 6. Harris, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Late with US Engineers or 
Minyah Bay, S.C, For? Caswell, WC. 
ond the defences of Baltimore 
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the writer was impressed with the fact that the 
fore sight is usually placed on the trunnion, with 
a peep sight on the breech, near the eye of the 
gun pointer. In a gun of this kind we have about 
%’s of the gun projecting forward of the fore 
sight, with a space of about % of the total 
length of the barrel between the front and the rear 
sight. This short space between fore and rear 
sight, especially with the use of the coarse, blunt 
point used on the fore sight, makes accurate work 
well-nigh impossible and suggested the following 
arrangement, shown in the sketch. 

Briefly described, the fore sight is mounted on 
a ring removably secured to the muzzle, carry- 
ing a horizontal arm on which the fore sight 
proper is mounted. The fore sight consists of two 





. tangled in its meshes. 


PETER ROEDER, a trapper friend of ours, writes 
that he has been missing chickens for the past few 
months, and, suspecting some kind of an animal, 
got his shotgun ready. One night recently he 
heard a squawking over in the hen-house and 
reached for his gun, only to remember that his 
son had taken it with him, duck shooting. He had 
an old fishing net, however, and he grabbed that 
and ran out to the coop—getting there just as a 
red fox with a fat pullet in his mouth ran out. 
Roeder threw the net over Reynard, who got en- 
In the excitement of the 
moment Roeder grabbed the fox and was severely 
bitten, but before the latter could escape Roeder 
secured a club, with which he finished the four- 
footed chicken thief. 
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IT WOULD BE WELL TO TRY a 


1909 
““"NEW SCHULTZE” 


AND 


““NEW E. C. (IMPROVED)” 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


THE OLD-TIME FAVORITES 


. Stable—Hard Grain—Absence of Recoil 
Absolutely Smokeless—Clean Burning—No Blowback 
Low Pressures — High Velocity — Wonderful Patterns 


POWDERS FOR THE MOST CRITICAL 
E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 



































3 B olt —, Z ~j piece 


1909 MOD 


fiaaca mv. 


Our New “3 Bolt—3 Piece’? 1908 Model Gun has the simplest and fastest lock ever put in a gun. 
Some makers claim a three-piece lock but do not show or count the main spring. Now, we both show 
and count the main spring (see cut above). Please note we have cut out all cocking bars, levers and 
push rods and hook right onto the toe of the hammer. This not only makes a lock with largestrong 
parts but a lock that works as smooth as oil. We use an unbreakable coil top lever spring, also a 
coil main spring which acts directly on the hammer and a horizontal sear which makes a very fast 
lock, with a quick, clean, sharp and snappy pull. The hammer has only a half-inch to travel, as com- 
pared with over an inch travel in other guns which makes the lock 50 per cent. faster. 

If you are a trap-shooter, you will readily see the advantages of this lock; we figure it will in- 
crease your score 5 per cent. We make dainty little 20.gauge guns in all grades of hammerless. 
Send for Art Catalog fully describing our 1909 Model Gun. Request special prices on our entire line 
—18 grades; $17.75 net to $800.00 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. No. 9, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE Du Pont 1908 Trophy was won last month 
by R. C. Minnich of the Carlisle (Pa.) Gun Club, 
with a score of 143 ex 150. Mr. Minnich writes 
us: ‘*The Ithaca No. 2, with Krupp barrels, did 
the work.’’ 

+ a = 

THE GotD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE Co., 224 
St. Paul Ave., Racine, Wis., have a world-wide 
reputation as makers of camp outfits. Among 
their novelties is a combination cot and tent, 
weighing 35 Ibs. complete—the outfit consisting 
of one of their regular folding cots with the addi- 
tion of a shelter tent, with folding frame and 
ridge pole. Their new catalogue shows many new 
features. They sell their products through the 
Trade, but will send catalogue upon application 
and if goods cannot be purchased in your vicinity, 
they will send to you direct. 

* * * 

THE WECKLER Boat Co., 218 to 230 West Ir- 
ving Park Blvd., Chicago, have a thoroughly 
equipped factory and build boats to suit the most 
exacting requirements. They carry in stock fam- 
ily and speed launches and hunting cabin-boats, 
and will build to suit individual requirements. In- 
dividuality is a marked feature of all Weckler 
eraft and they have the further advantage of a 
testing basin, connected with the north branch of 
the Chicago River and ‘giving immediate access to 
Lake Michigan. Any one fond of water sport 
should send for illustrated catalog and estimates. 


ss * *# 

THE ZITTLOSEN Mre. Co., 310 to 318 Elm S8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., are among our largest manufac- 
turers of canvas goods of every description. With 
a modern plant, they have unequaled facilities and 
stand in a class by themselves. Their trade-mark 
‘* Nox-aLL’’ is well known and a guarantee of su- 
perior excellence. A feature of their tent con- 
struction is their patented anti-rot, mildew-proof 
treatment —the materials being treated in the 
piece. If you contemplate a camping trip the 
coming summer, be sure to write the Zittlosen 
Mfg. Co. for their new catalogue. 

” 7 7 

THE VicToR MARINE Motor, made by Robt. S. 
Hill, 24 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich., is a 
great favorite with boating men in the Great 
Lakes region, and deservedly so—a well-known 
York State sportsman writing the maker as fol- 
lows: ’ 

Deak Mr. Hitt: I am indeed sorry to have 
delayed answering your letter; but we left here 
July 9, on the launch, and did not return until 
today (Aug. 15). Our run was over 1,000 miles 
and your Victor engine never made a slip or slow- 
up once on the entire trip. Enclosed find check 
to cover amount of your bill. A. B. SAWYER. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

* *# * 

SPEAKING to an esteemed New Mexican friend 
of ours about the Navajo blanket industry, so 
interestingly described by Mr. Allen in the present 
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issue, he informed us that at the present time 
Navajo blankets are selling at very low prices. 
The decline in wool caused the Indians to make a 
greater output, and brought about a slump in the 
market. It is a good time to buy these articles, 
and every purchase is a help to the aboriginal 
artisan, who seems to suffer in business in com- 
mon with his haughty brothers of the Stock Ex- 
changes. It is said that prices have never been 
as low as at the present time, and an advance is 
‘certain to take place. 
* * * 

THE official averages of American trap-shooters 
for 1908, which are compiled by The Interstate 
Association for the Promotion of Trap-Shooting, 
show that Charles G. Spencer of St. Louis leads 
all other shooters with the unequalled average of 
96.77 per cent. for 11,175 targets. Mr. Spencer 
did this seemingly impossible shooting with a 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun listing at $27.00 
and Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘ Repeater’’ shot- 
gun shells—regular stock loads—the kind any 
sportsman can buy anywhere by asking for the 
Red W Brand. Six out of the first nine men 
used Winchester guns or shells—a showing that 
tells its own story of winning quality. 


+ * * 


THE WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co. of East Alton, 
Ill., are steadily coming to the front with their 
metallic cartridges, loaded and empty paper shells, 
primers, wads, ete. A visit to their plant shows 
that they are fully equipped for business and 
that they are building for the future as well as 
for today. Using other makes of powder, they also 
manufacture their own brands—Prest. F. W. Olin 
being recognized as a powder expert. Western 
ammunition is fully guaranteed, both as to work- 
manship and shooting qualities, the machines used 
in loading Western shells being automatic and 
possessing many new features. Those of our 
readers who are interested in trap-shooting and 
uptodate ammunition should write the Western 
Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill., for more complete 
details. 

—————————— 


A GANG OF BEFOGGED GEESE. 





A letter from Woodland, Calif., tells of thou- 
sands of wild geese, probably attracted by the 
electric lights, circling over that city one night 
recently—alighting upon buildings and colliding 
with electric poles and wires as they descended to 
the streets. There was a dense fog for several 
hours and the birds evidently lost their bearings 
and started for the lights. Some wild swans were 
also attracted by the lights and settled upon the 
tops of buildings in the business section. At Win- 
ters there was a similar occurrence. Charles Eliot 
of that place fired a shot into a band of geese set- 
tling in the street in front of his house beneath 
an electric light. He killed 19 of the birds with 
the one shot. As the geese, frightened by the 


shot, made their ascent they came into contact 
with the main lines of the electric light system 
and broke the wires—plunging the greater portion 
of the town into darkness until morning. 
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“The Bull’s Eye Kind” 


STEVENS FAVORITE and 
CRACKSHOT RIFLES are Ideal 
Small Bore Arms. 













Safe—Unerringly Accurate— 
Portable—Indispensabletoevery 
Shooter. Suitable forMan or Boy. 


When off on a tramp, a vaca- 
tion,a sojurn in woods and fields, 
take a STEVENS with you—the 
best companion you can have. 


We make: 


. RIFLES 
SHOTGUNS 
PISTOLS 


a Ask your Dealer—insist on STE- Send for 160-page Illustrated Cata- 

VENS. If you cannot obtain, we log. Replete with STEVENS in- 
ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- formation. Mailed for 6 cents in 
ceipt of Catalog Price. stamps to cover postage. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR SPORTSMEN. 





The purpose of the Follett Pneumatic Concen- 
trator for Shot Shells is not only to increase the 
carrying capacity and range but to keep the shot 
close together and to give better penetration. The 
concentrator travels as a bullet for about 35 
yards; then the compressed air, passing through 
the perforated wad, forces the concentrator from 
the shot and it drops to the ground. This is for 
long range shooting, but concentrators can be had 
that will explode at ten yards. They are excellent 
for short range and trap shooting, since finer shot 
can be used—resulting in better penetration. 

The Follett concentrator is a strong paper shell 
with a brass cap crimped on the bottom, so that 
the metal does not come in contact with the gun. 
The concentrator is pushed in the shell down to 
the wad, when it is filled with shot, up to one- 
eighth of an inch of the top. A perforated wad 
is forced down on top of the concentrator, leaving 
the shot loose; but, as the concentrator leaves the 
muzzle of the gun, the shot force themselves to the 
front—leaving a small air space at the back end 
of the concentrator. This air space serves to keep 
the shell straight and it never turns sideways. 








Showing the Follett Shot Concentrator in Position. 





This concentrator will not injure a choke-bore gun 
in the least and works equally well in a smooth- 
bore. Our readers should note the ad. of E. P. 
Follett & Co., 2829 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 
and send for samples, which will be sent to any 
addréss, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cts. for box 
of 25 or 75 ets. per hundred. 


<> 


RABBIT SHOOTING IN NEBRASKA. 








Although rabbit shooting is not considered a 
very ‘‘high class’’ sport, and although a good 
deal more credit is given the Nimred who bags 
a pair of ducks than he who brings in a dozen 
rabbits, it is hard to find a better way to get 
a couple of hours’ pure enjoyment than to start 
out about 8 o’clock with dog and gun, in search 
of the fleet-footed cottontail. I manage to get 
out about twice each winter and nearly always get 
a few, but my most successful trip was about a 
month ago. 

I took an early morning train for Walton (a 
little town, 8 miles out) and ate breakfast at an 
old farmer’s place. After breakfast I started 
out with my dog Pippin, and after 2 hours time 
I had tired of walking and sat down by an old 
bridge to count my game. I found that I had 5 
cottontails and a jack and had just decided to 
start back, when I saw my friend the farmer 
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coming up the road in an old lumber wagon, to 
which he was driving a pair of mules. I soon 
piled in, and was surprised to see that he had his 
gun and an extra box of shells. He explained 
that I soon would have some fine sport and that 
my shooting eye would be tested to its greatest 
extent. We turned from the road and into a 
grassy slough which was about forty feet wide 
and ran through the middle of a big cornfield. 
Jack told me to stand at the side of the wagon 
and get ready to shoot. He stood on the other 
side and drove the mules right up the middle -of 
the slough at a trot. Pretty soon I heard his 
gun go off and when I turned to see what he had 
shot at he told me to watch my own side. Then 
I turned and saw a rabbit running from the slough 
up through the corn. I took quick aim and fired, 
but, not making allowance for the moving wagon, 


I missed. The closer we got to the end of the ° 


slough, the faster they jumped out and the faster 

we shot at them. It sounded like a battle, but 

it certainly was fun. At the end of the slough 

we tied the mules and he went back on his side 

and I on mine. I gathered up just 13 Bunnies 

and he beat me by one. B. W. WIDENER. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








REFERRING in our March issue to the Game 
Getter Gun—W. L. Marble’s latest invention—we 
said: ‘‘It is really 2 guns in one—the smaller 
barrel shooting the .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 
Long Rifle cartridges, and the larger barrel taking 
either a short cartridge or the .44-40 round bul- 
let.’? The sentence as given is all right, providing 
the indulgent reader will substitute the words a 
shot cartridge, instead of a ‘‘short’’ cartridge— 
the word short being all wrong in this case. 


* * - 


THe GENERAL ACCUMULATOR & BarTTERy Co., 
102 Second St., Milwaukee, manufacture a varied 
line of special interest to owners of automobiles 
and motor boats. They handle a most complete 
line of specialties — manufactured exclusively by 
themselves—and our readers should send for inter- 
esting facts regarding ‘‘Radio’’ products. Spe- 
cial attention is called to their Center Fire Spark 
Plug—the plug of clean combustion, which allows 
the explosion to travel in all directions at the same 


time. 
. — * 


EVERYTHING put out by Spratt’s Patent, 450 
Market St., Newark, N. J., is good—a statement 
that is borne out by’ the experiences of the best 
dog and bird men in the country. Our own ex- 
perience is that Spratt’s Dog Cakes are a valued 
aid in keeping a good dog in fine condition—espe- 
cially when the animal has once been trained to 
eat them dry. If you want your dogs to be good, 
hardy travelers, with shining coats to delight the 
eye, avoid all sweetened, soft or mushy food. For 
an interesting little book, send your address to 
Spratt ’s Patent, as above, and ask for a free copy 
of ‘*Dog Culture.’’ 
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; Can Eat and Sleep! 





Boil Postum 
Thoroughly! 


Insist on having it black and rich as Mocha. 

It’s easy to follow directions on package. Have it right! 

Then it has the dark, seal-brown coffee color, which changes to golden- 

brown when cream is added, and a delicious flavour similar to mild, high- 
grade Java. 


How Postum is Made. 
CLEAN, WHOLE WHEAT 


is separated into kernel and outer—or 
bran-coat ; the first containing the tissue- 
making and energy-storing elements— 
the second, “vital” phosphates for re- 
building tissue-cells. The kernel is 


SKILFULLY ROASTED 


to a degree that develops an aroma sim- 
ilar to Java coffee (but without coffee or 
any drug-like substance); hence the de- 
licious flavour of Postum, which has led 
many to think they were drinking coffee. 
The roasted kernels are then 


COOLED AND GROUND. 


The roasting has changed the starch into 
dextrin and dextrose, which form “solu- 
ble carbohydrates” (energy-making ma- 
terial), and the proteids (tissue-forming 
elements) are also made soluble and 
quickly absorbed by the system. Next 


THE BRAN-COAT 


is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, then blended with 
the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product—Postum. 
Relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead, is a matter of history. 


“There's a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





AMERICAN Motor CyYcLes are made in several 
styles—single and twin cylinder; also two speed, 
and range from 2% H.P. to 6 H.P. They also 
issue a Bargain Bulletin with list of shop-worn 
and used motor cycles of other standard makes, 
at exceptionally low prices. Our readers are in- 
vited to send for full details to the American 
Motor Cycle Co., 495 to 501 Wells St., Chicago. 


*- *s *# 


Some of the greatest knife bargains we have 
ever known are offered by the Maher & Grosh Co., 
99 A St., Toledo, O. Witness their El Diablo 
knife, which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
83 cts. Referring to M. & G. knives, H. G. Craig 
of Parkville, Mo., writes: ‘‘The knife you sent 
me—the Dakota Devil—should be in the hands of 
every farmer, sportsman and backwoodsman. Its 
steel and temper are all that could be desired— 
in fact, it is the best all-round knife I have ever 


owned.’’ 
* * * 


AN invention of genuine value 
to the world of outdoor folk is the 
Iey-Hot bottle, manufactured by 
the Iey-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Long- 
worth St., Cincinnati, O., whose 
instructive booklet (sent free) will 
especially interest housekeepers, 
eampers and automobilists. It is 
simply a bottle within a bottle, the 
space between them being a va- 
cuum—a non-conductor of heat and 
cold. The ‘glass vacuum bottle is 
mounted in a metal case, sur- 
mounted by a drinking cup. Hot 
liquids poured into this bottle will 
remain hot for many hours. Cold 
liquids will remain cold an equally 
long period. No chemicals are used 
to give the bottle its heat and cold 
retaining powers; and, as it is 
made of glass, it is perfectly san- 
itary and easy to keep clean. 





* * # 


THE WIzARD ADJUSTABLE RATCHET WRENCH 
fills a long-felt want for a handy, quick-acting 
wrench. It contains all the good points of the 
monkey wrench, in addition to the ratchet feature. 
The ratchet can be quickly changed to operate 
right or left. When once applied to the nut, the 
wrench need not be lifted until nut is turned as 
much as desired. The Wizard is especially adapted 
for automobile and motor-boat owners and ranch- 
men. Manufactured by the Richards Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ills. 
ss: 8 


Bunpby Brown and Curtis Lightner of Wallace, 
Idaho, have just returned from a successful hunt- 
ing trip in the Enaville country, the biggest prize 
being a cougar, rounded up with 5 dogs. Its 
weight was 200 lbs. and from tip to tip it was 
7% ft. The cougar was a female and its mate 
has frequently been seen in the vicinity. The 
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male is believed to weigh 250 lbs. Cougars are 
unusually thick this year and have driven all the 
deer out of the country around Enaville. Frank 
Soloman killed a cougar weighing 400 lbs. 16 
miles north of Bonner’s Ferry. It measured 11% 
ft. from tip to tip. When he first saw the cougar 
he turned the dogs loose and in a few moments 
they had the animal treed. When Soloman ar. 
rived on the scene he found the cougar clinging to 
the top of a tamarack 80 ft. from the ground. 
Soloman sold the hide at Bonner’s Ferry for $25 
and also got $15 as bounty from Bonner County. 
+. * 7 

Lou EppiIncEer, Dept. S, 301 Gratiot Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., has just published ‘‘ Artistic Tax- 
idermy’’—an interesting little work which he 
will be pleased to send gratis to any of our read- 
ers on receipt of request. It describes present-day 
methods, and, besides its many testimonials and 
illustrations of Mr. Eppinger’s work, contains 
much matter of interest to the sportsman nat- 
uralist, such as how to prepare heads and skins 
for mounting, ete. 


eS —E 


HOUGH ON OKLAHOMA. 





Speaking of Oklahoma on the occasion of his 
recent visit to Muskogee, Emerson Hough said to 
the editor of the Perry Republican: ‘‘You know 
I’m a Westerner. My first visit to Oklahoma 
was made before there was any Oklahoma, in 
1886, when I was in this country on a hunting 
trip. It is all changed since then. I have come 
back to find it throbbing with the life of the 
cities—with the spirit of Commercialism crowding 
out all the romance and the freedom. If I had 
my way, I am afraid there would be no Oklahoma. 
I’d like to tear down the wire fences and turn 
back the plow-shares, to make the country over 
into rolling prairie and wooded hills and wilder- 
nesses and to put the buffaloes back. I’d like to 
see the Indians on their old grounds and if I 
could grow a crop of hair that would hang to my 
shoulders, I‘d be contented.’’ 


——_—_——. 


PETERS SHELLS MAKE GOOD. 





J. M. HueHEs won 2d Professional Average at 
the recent Chicago tournament, scoring 275 ex 300 
with Peters factory loads. 

NEAF ApGAR, shooting Peters shells, won High 
General Average at Orange, N. J., last week— 
breaking 86 ex 100 under difficult conditions. 

At the Columbus (O.) shoot, W. R. Chamber- 
lain was High Amateur, with 146 ex 150. He also 
won Ist in the prize handicap, breaking 48 ex 50 
from the 20-yard mark. In all these events he 
used Peters factory-loaded shells. 

At the Lancaster (Pa.) shoot, March 11, High 
Amateur Average was won by C. E. Humer with 
Peters factory-loaded shells. At Phillipsburg, 
N. J., March 13, a clean sweep of all the averages 
was made by Peters shells. Lester German and 
Neaf Apgar tied on High Professional and High 
General Averages with 93 ex 100. 
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TRAP SHOOTERS—Attention, Please! 


Have you ever shot at the “White Flyer”? 
Let us show you how to increase your score. 


Do You Want the BEST TARGET TRAP? 


The McCrea Automatic Target Trap throws any Standard Target. 
Simple in construction—Durable—Effective. Absolute service at 
all times and full guarantee to users. Full details on application. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, East Alton, Ills. 


The hcaigghy i Ratchet Wrench 


avn Is the best and only prac- 
~ _ tical, adjustable ratchet 
wrench ever placed on the 
_ “- aii ah : wi: me, market. A quick acting, 

> time-saving wrench. All 
parts drop forged, adjust- 
able hardened jaws, right 
or left action. Jaws open to take any size nut up to one inch. Wrench is 
8 inches long. If there is a nut on your auto or engine where no other 
wrench can be used, the WIZARD will do the work. A valuable tool for 
automobilists, motor boat owners, engineers, mechanics, ranch owners and 
farmers. Absolutely guaranteed. The Wizard Adjustable Ratchet Wrench is 
the handiest tool in the world. Write us for descriptive circular if your dealer does not carry the Wizard. 


THE RICHARDS MFG COMPANY, Aurora, Illinois. 


American Motor Cycle 1909 


Is the result of ten years’ continuous experience 
in the art of building small gasoline motors. Posi- 
tively the best that brains and money can produce; 
made by the most careful and skiliful mechanics, 
For easy starting and handling, elegance of design 
and quietness, without a = For ney and 
lasting qualities it is in a clases by itself. 

To introduce our 1909 “AMERICAN” Model 
II, we have a specia’ 2 on in territcry where 
we are not represen Write us today. Get our 
offer. It is such that i can get the finest looking 
and best motor cycle a’ discount. 

Ask for our No. O folder of shop-worn and 
second hand motor cycles. Indian, Thor and other 

standard makes at bargain prices. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE 6€0., 
495-501 Wells St., Chicago. 


| Lorenz Sure Catch Trolling and Casting Baits 


A Sure Catch for 
the Short Biters. 


PY Can be used with Minnow, Frog or Pork Rind 
A trial will convince you that the LORENZ SURE CATCH is the Best 
Hook on the market. Can be used without spoon for trolling or casting. 


No. 434 for Bass, etc., 50 cents each. No. 7 for Muskallonge, 75 cents each. 


Ask your Dealer or write us 


| WM. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE ordinary collar button is at times extremely 
annoying. The Fit-Neck collar button, made by 
the Arrow Mfg. Co., 1214 Walnut St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is made from solid German silver and is 
guaranteed not to irritate the neck. There are 
no levers to come loose, it does not interfere with 
the neck-tie and is decidedly a new departure. 


* #* 7 


HENzEL AUTOMATIC WEEDLEsS Lock Hooks are 
made plain and weighted, with or without spoon. 
The double spring weed guard iocks under barb 
and holds the fish when hooked. The Henzel hook 
is. for sale by leading dealers—the plain hook at 
10 cts. each; weighted hook at 15 cts. each. Plain 
hook, with spoon, 20 cts. each; weighted hook, 
with spoon, 25 cts. each. J. G. Henzel, maker, 
578 So. Paulina St., Chicago. 


* * * 


THe HeERcuLES Pocket CHAIR, made by Cher- 
ington Mfg. Co., Waukegan, IIl., should especially 
interest boating men and campers. It weighs less 
than 2 lbs. and will sustain a great weight; is 
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adjustable in height and when closed occupies 

small space. The seat is revolving and chair will 

be sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of $2.00. 
+ * * 

THE NATIONAL CaRTRIDGE Co. of Saint Louis 
report business booming and their factory at 
Belleville, Ill., is being pushed to keep up with 
their orders. The goods made by this firm, though 
on the market only about a year, are now known 
to the best trade in every State in the Union and 
are being accepted as strictly high-grade, and the 
National people are in daily receipt of letters 
from’ their trade, complimenting them on the 
quality of the goods. 

* * * 

LORENZ trolling and casting baits should be in- 
cluded in the outfit of every fisherman. They are 
a sure catch for the short biters, being the inven- 
tion of one who has thoroughly tested the pecu- 
liarities of game fish under all conditions. The 
ordinary hook often falls short on results and 
nothing is more aggravating than to find the,fish 
‘fat home’’ and then lose them. If you cannot 

, secure these hooks from your local dealer, write 
the WM. FrankrurTH Harpwake Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and they will see that you are supplied. 


AFIELD. 
FOX HUNTING IN INDIANA. 


Fox hunting is a sport that cannot be appre- 
ciated by anybody, unless they go out a few times 
with the oldtime hunters. It is a sport that is 7 
humane and refined. There is no law violated, 
and, as a general thing, no dumb brute is made | 
to suffer; but, on the contrary, sly Reynard seems 
to enjoy having the long-eared hound chase him 
over the same territory several times during the | 
same evening and night. Our local hunters know | 
where every fox in the country lives and know | 
where and when to start him' and what part of } 
the country he is likely to run over when the dogs § 
are put on his trail. The real fox hunters do not | 
hunt a fox to kill it, but merely to test the speed 7 
of their respective dogs, which they do by the © 
sound and tone of their tongueing. No other 
sport is so interesting, after you once understand 
it; and when you want to get J. C. Brown, 8. C: 
Morgan, John Roll, James Russell, Jerome Stan- 
ley, the Collier boys and a few others interested, 
just mention a fox hunt that is to take place-en 
a certain night. The Colliers and Jim Russell 
have several good dogs, but from our viewpoint 
Old Storms, belonging to Jim Russell, takes the 
cake. 

The hunters will select about the centre of his 
circuit, and, if the weather be cool enough, build 
a fire and then by sound keep tab on the dogs. 
The expert hunter can tell just whose dog is in 


the lead and the distance from the fox and the ™ 


distance of the other dogs from each other. The 
hunts are always made of nights for divers rea- 
sons. Jerome Stanley, who has already reached 
the meridian of life, will get up out of bed any 
night, when awakened by the hounds running a 
fox, light his cob pipe and go out and listen. 
After the fox tires out and seeks his den the fun 
is all over for the night and the dogs are then 
called in by the blowing of the horn.—Campbelis- 
burg (Ind.) Graphic. 


—_ 


THAT CLIMBING SNAKE AGAIN. 


Thank you for magazine containing my snake 
story and comments by Prof. Rice. I thought 
the snake did something out of the usual, so sent 
it to headquarters. I have this to say of the 
author of the story—Judge J. A. Martin of our 
city. He is an upright Christian gentleman— 
an earnest student of Nature, whose knowledge of 
reptiles led him to close observation of this one. 
No doubt he will enjoy the discussion his note 
on His Snakeship will bring about among nat- 
uralists. 

Before the criticisms of Prof. Rice and other 
naturalists become too pointed, it will be well to 
remember that this snake, being an Ohioan, started 
out to reach the knot-hole and ‘‘got there.’’ 
Though laying no claim to the knowledge of the 
habits or motions of the species of snake under 
discussion, I am ‘anxious to know how the discus- 
sion will end. Mrs. E. J. BRITTON. 

Lisbon, Ohio. 








